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Tue LITERARY 


REVIEW, No. IL. 


A Summary History or New-ENGLAND. 


By Hannan ADAMS. 


Ty accompanying Mi/s ‘Adams, 
through the progrefs of her nar- 
ration, we are led, progreflively, 
to adeep contemplation on the 
inftability of human affairs: and, 
it isin the indulgence of fuch re- 
flection, that men fhould become 
wifer and better. 

As this is the moft correct and 
impartial detail of thofe great 
events, which led to the eftablifh- 
ment of this young and glorious 
nation, that we have perufed ; 
Wwe feel interefted in giving the 
Merits of the Lady, as much pub- 
licity as we are able. The princi- 


ples by which fhe is actuated, are, 


apparently, of the nobleft nature ; 
fhe is willing and eager to keep 
ahve a due remembrance of the 


R 


| Concluded from our laft.] 


fufferings and heroifm of her 
countrymen, and to render the 
force of memory fubfervient to 
the purpofes. of virtue, but not 
malignity: fhe knows, that any 
hiftorian who aims to make the 
hatred between two nations im- 
mortal, becaufe they have origin- 
ally contended upon a point of 
right; is an enemy to human 
good, and does not deferve to be 
quoted with honor or approbation. 
In her defcription of the vari- 
ous outrages and cruelties, perpe- 
trated by the European army, fhe 
is authentic, but not inflammato- 
ry: that the enormities occurred, 
cannot be denied ; but, unhappily, 
fuch inftances are infeparably con- 
nected with the progrefs of war, 
and 
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and cannot be charged to the ex- 
clufive account of any particular 
nation: the people of Britain are 
unquettionably both brave and 
generous ; and, although the fpirit 
of the empire was improperly and 
ruinoufly directed, in that _mo- 
mentous conflict ; we are perfuad- 
ed, that both the fovereign and 
the people would have revolted 
from fyftematic barbarity. But 
enough has been urged upon this 
diftreffing fubject ; the Americans 
defended and eftablifhed their 
liberties, like heroes: and we fer- 
vently hope, that their privileges 
may be eternal; yet this defire 
can only be accomplifhed, by ren- 
dering the general idea of free- 
dom correfpondent with focial ne- 
ceflity: and ina rational obedi- 
ence to the mildeft and moft per- 
fect code of laws, that ever were 
promulgated for the regulation of 
mankind. 

There is no part of this inter- 
efting performance, which fhould 
be more indelible yuth every mem- 
ber of both countries, than her 
candid and honelt elucidation of 
thofe principles and thofe aéts 
which led to the feparation of the 
two nations : the Author explains 
herfelf with concifenefs and fidel- 
ity; the baneful-germ of conten- 


tion lay in the trial to enforce the 


abominable Stamp 42, which was 
brought into the Britith Houfe of 
Commons, by Mr. Charles Towna- 
fend, who concluded a fpeech, on 
its introdu ion, to the following 
effet : * And now, will thefe 
Americans, children planted by 
your care, nourifhed by your in- 
dulgence, and protected by your 
arms, grudge to contribute their 
mite to relieve us from that bur- 
then which we lie under ?”’ ‘Col. 


Barre took up Mr. Townfend’, 
concluding words, in a mott fpir. 
ited and inimitable manner, fay. 
ing, * They planted by your care! 
No; your oppreffions planted them 
in Americas They ded from your 
tyranny, to a then uncultivated 
and inhofpitable country, where 
they expofed themfelves to almof 
all the hardfhips to which human 
nature is lable, to the cruelty of 
a favage foe: yet actuated by prin. 
ciples of true Englith liberty, they 
met all hardfhips with pleafure, 
compared with thofe they fuaffered 
in their own country, from the 
hands of them, that fhould haye 
been their friends.” 

In the latter part of this work, 
Mifs Adams has confented to the 
introduction of a paragraph, which 
militates, in its {pirit, againft the 
avowed tenor of the publication: 
we are acquainted with the name 
of the author, who is a perfon of 
confeffed talent and high refpedt- 
bility, and directed, as we believe, 
by the beft motives ; yet, as it op- 
erates to throw a doubt upon the 
efficient and durable effects of pop. 
ular virtue, we prefume to think, 
that the work under confider 
tion would have been more con 


Jiftent, without the embodying of 


this article ; which, though well 
written, is not perfectly free from 


the herefies of a political fcepti- | 


cifm ; if he is right, humanity 3 


not equal to the prefervation o | 


good: it infinuates a provifiona 
doubt, to counteract -an-exilting 
felicity ; and feems to tell th 
world, that our governing health 
is not analogous to our phyficil 
vigour, and that our politica 
bloom is the refult of a plethora 
and not a found habit. 

Her encomiums on the ability 
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integrity and fpirit of the Prefident 
are well timed and thoroughly juft: 
it is the duty of all thinking and vir-. 
tuous perfons to fuftain the public 
refpect towards the Chief Magif- 


F trate, as it is from the influence of 


this veneration, that the laws de- 
rive their efficacy. Ifa man, fo 
iluftrious in action and confirmed 
in principle as Joun ADAms, can 
pollibly be falfe to his great truft, 
there can be no future reliance on 
the public or private merits of any 
individual : our_imbecility will 
give the lie to our hope, and we 
muft be deftroyed through the 
medium of that exertion, which 
was employed to fupport our hap- 
oinefs. 

The Lady proceeds to finifh her 
labours, with the following re- 
marks : After independence was 
obtained by the fword, and ac« 
knowledged by the neighbouring 
nations, a {pirit of anarchy threat- 
ened the fubverfion of our recent- 
ly-acquired liberty ; the interpo- 
fition of Providence was vifible, at 


this alarming crifis, in caufing thefe 


tumults finally to terminate in the 


‘ eftablifhment of the Federal Con- 


ftitution, which placed the privi- 
leges of the United States on a 
permanent foundation.” 

“ Exalted from a feeble ftate 
to opulence and independence, 
the federal Americans are now 
recognized, as a nation, through- 
out the globe. From. a compar- 
ifon of their former with their 
prefent circumftances, the mind is 
expanded to contemplate fcenes of 
future grandeur, and is led to con- 
clude, that the United States are 
advancing in knowledge and hap- 
pinefs, while the wealth and pow- 
er of more ancient governments 


is rapidly declining. The highly 
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favoured Americans ought to raife 
their minds in grateful afpirations 
to Heaven, that the fair profpea 
may never be reverfed, by a {pirit 
of anarchy prevailing among the 
people: but that Genuine Lip- 
ERTY, united with ORDER and 
GOOD GOVERNMENT, may con- 
tinue to diffufe their bleflings 
through the  widely-extended 
Union.” 

We have obferved, with fome 
furprife and much fatisfaction, that 
our fair Hiftorian has difdained 
to adopt thofe corrupt innovations 
upon the Englifh tongue, which 
are too prevalent in the literary 
compofition of the minor authors 
of this nation: the ftandard of 
the language has been already fix- 
ed, by the examples of the moft 
¢laflical and admired writers of 
our time and the preceding age : 
and it fhould be recolleéted by 
medern writers here, that all for- 
eigners , of illumination and tafte 
will form a judgment upon their 
works, agreeably to the accuftom- 
ed rules of diction ; and may be 
difpofed to {mile at any fubverfion 
of orthography, that has no ftrong- 
er claim to recommend it, than 
the love of novelty !—We have 
a gentleman among us, of more 
notoriety for the quantity, than 
the quality of his productions, 
who feems to have aflumed the 
right (if fuch barbarifm can be fo 
denominated ) to torment the parts 
of fpeech, and fhake the venerable 
Syntax to the ‘foundation: he 
boldly invefts the adjective Epi- 
demic, who is but an aid de camp 
in the field of Literature, with all 
the honors and immunities apper- 
taining to the fubftantive Di/ea/e, 
who has been heretofore confider- 
ed, and univerfally acknowledged, 

as 
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as a fuperior officer: he ufes th 
fame arbitrary difpofition with 
Executive and Authority, making 
the firft unlimited in his agency, 
and fupprefling the appearance of 
the other, with his allotted com- 
panion. He has wantonly cut, 
like a mad Egyptian Priett, the 
bowels out of the harmlefs_parti- 
ciples Brought, T) ought, &c. and 
filled up the vacuity, eceumanea 
by the lofs of wifera, with an 
apoitrophe ; and then faucily tells 
the world, that they are more 
beautiful and {trong, by the lofs of 
flamina, members, and proportion. 
‘Any fondnefs that he might ex- 
prels for the terms Vanity and J’ol- 
/y, would be admitted as excufa- 
ble, at lealt by thofe who know 
him: but why he fhould treat 
ar words fo cruelly, is truly 
vonderful: but perhaps the gen- 
‘leak has a little of the old leav- 
en of oppreffion in him, and as he 
¢annot mangle or coeree any thing 
elfe, with impunity, in this free 
country; he is refolved to wreak 
his appetite. for vengeance, on the 
offspring of profody: he is affur- 
edly harmlefs, though his attempt 
rs daring. Such a THinG may 
cover his deformities amidft the 
ignorance and credulity of his af- 
{ociates, but he cannot hide him- 
felf from the ridicule of the world. 
He has made Common Senfe 


antipodical, and confiders Wit ag 
an hereditary foe: he has broke, 
the limbs of Rhetoric, and fen 
Philofophy limping through the 
world: when he was a child he 
lifped errors, and now he is a grea 
boy, he reduces them to practice ; 
he gained Academic honours by 
proving that Negation and A figs 
ation mag be allied by Ingenuity— 
he has introduced the Ethics into 
vile company, and made Theology 
a caricatura—he has fophifticated 
the elements of Logic, and driven 
Metaphyfics into madnefs—th 
Grammar means te bring an action 
for damages, and the Nomenclatur, 
will petition Congrefs to bind him 
over to his good behaviour—the 
treads Adverbs under his feet, and 
bruifes Nouns without pity—he 
has no more paflion for Genders 
than Hermaphroditus dormiens.— 
He makes the firft Perfon in 
the Prefent Tenfe, the Generalifi- 
mo of all his arguments ; which, 
it muft be confeffed, is putting 
Tom Thumb in the van of difput: 
tion! He has made Alma Materr 
punk, and deftroyed her repute. 
tion, by the traces of his own ile. 
gitimacy! Some have denominated 
this inundation of nonfenfe, as an 
illiterate deluge ; but we, more 
mild, characterize it as Noav’: 


flood ! 


WASHINGTON's POLITICAL LEGACIES ;—ts 
which is annexed an Appendix, containing an account of his 
laft illnefs, death, and the national tributes of refpect paid to 
his memory, with a biographical outline of his life and chat- 


acter. 


O&.1 Vol. Price 9/ Bofton, JOHN RUSSELL and JOHN WEST: 


WE feize the prefent oecafion to fignify to the Public, that this 


affemblage of important matter is now dkaet for fale. It is printed 


in a manner that would not difhonour an European prefs ; and this 
fupremely valuable Volume is compiled with accuracy, circumfpection 
and tafte. It contains every letter and document appertaining to its 
good and great fubiect, as an author or orator, that it is neceflary fot 


ihe nation to know or ftudy. = [ To be coneluded in our next number: | 
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[Extracted from a London Magazine of Auguf, 1799.] 


FX CONTROVERSY having 
arifen concerning the real Author 
of the celebrated Letters formerly 
publifhed under this fignature, it 
1s incumbent on the Conductors 
of a Literary Journal to take fome 
notice.of it. Our readers will 
secolleét, that in our Magazine 
for December, 1797, p- 399 
we declared our opinion that 
Hugh Boyd, neither was, nor 
could, from internal evidence, be 
the Author; we now infert two 
letters; the latter the teltimony 
of one who has had great means 
of information, and whofe decifion 
will have due weight with the 
public. They are both addrefied 
to the Editor of The Morning 

hronicle in the following terms : 


‘4 FEW FACTS CONCERNING 
THE LATE HUGH BOYD, THE 
REPUTED AUTHOR OF JUN- 
ius. 


“Mr. Eniror, 

“The affertion of Mr. George 
Chalmers, in the poft{cript to his 
recent publication, ¢ That the late 
Mr. Hugh Boyd was the real 
Author of the Letters of Junius,’ 
having given rife to fome com- 
ments in The True Briton of the 
16th of laft month, and having 
fince that period excited a good 
deal of attention in the literary 
circles, I think it due to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Boyd, to give the pub- 
lic one or two leading facts with 
regard to the fuppofition of his 
having written the Letters of Ju- 
nius, and to contradiét fome ex- 
preflions highly injurious to his 
charaéter, which Mr. Chalmers 


has thought himfclf juttified to ufe, 


but which in truth and candour he 


will find himfe!f bound to retract. 

“One of Mr. Boyd’s nearest 
relations has long thought that he 
was the Author of the Letters ef 
Junius, from the following pofi- 
tive facts ; 

“‘1{t. Towards the latter end 
of the year 1768, Mr. Boyd, who 
at that period refided in Great 
Marlborough-fireet, began to be 
extremely fedulous in codlleéting 
political information of every kind, 
and being in habits of confidential 
intimacy with the late Mr. Laugh- 
lin Maclene, Secretary to Lord 
Shelburne, as well as with fome 
other diftinguifhed political char- 
acters, whom it is unneceflary to 
ment‘on here, he was enabled to 
obtain very early and accurate in- 
telligence of all Minifterial pro- 
ceedings. 

‘¢ 2d. Previous to the appear- 
ance of Junius’s firft letter on the 
21ft January, 1769, Mr. Boyd 
was at wonderful pains in accuf- 
toming himfelf to difguife his 
hand-writing’; and he fucceeded 
fo happily in doing fo, that hardly 
any refemblance could be traced 
between it and his common hand. 

“3d. During the three years 
that Junius wrote for The Public 
Advertifer, viz. from January, 
1769, to January, 1772, Mr. Boyd 
fent letters to that paper once, 
twice, and fometimes thrice, a 
month, fuperfcribed in his difguif- 
ed hand. 

‘4th. Thefe letters were writ- 
ten with the moft {crupulous fecre- 
fy. Mrs. Boyd knew not the 
contents of them, though he often 
employed her to deliver them, 


And 
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And there is pofitive evidence in 
contradiction to what was ftated 
in The True Briton, that Mr. 
Woodfall never heard of any fuch 
letters, nor even knew that Mr. 
Boyd had written for his paper 
before the year 1777, until he 
was requefted, about three months 
ago, by Mr. Boyd’s friends, to 
point out thofe letters that had 
been written for The Public Ad- 
vertifer during the three years 
abovementioned. ‘The writer tn 
The True Briton has told the 
public with great confidence, ¢ that 
Mr. Boyd’s contributions to The 
Public Advertifer, during the 
time of Junius, are not to be 
held in comparifon with the pro- 
ductions of that admirable writer.’ 
Where are thofe contributions of 
Mr. Boyd’s? Mr. Woodfall has 
honeftly confeffed he knows noth- 
ing of them; and I defy the wri- 
ter in The True Briton, or any 
other man, to fhew me any letters 
of Mr. Boyd’s in The Public Ad- 
vertifer in the fame years with 
thofe of Junius, except one to Sir 
Fletcher Norton, which was fent 
to Woodfall in Mrs. Boyd’s hand- 
writing, and which will not be 
found inferior in ftrength and ele- 
gance of diction to the moft fin- 
uhed production of Junius’s pen. 
“ Thefe (oe together with 
fome very {trong concurring cir- 
cumftances, will be given in detail 
in the new edition of Mr. Boyd’s 
Life, which will be publifhed, 
along with two octavo volumes 
of his writings, early in the enfu- 
ing winter. In corroboration of 
the circumftantial evidence which 
fhall be adduced in proof of Mr. 
Boyd having written the Letters 
of Junius, a letter from Mr. Al- 
mon to the Editor of Mr. Boyd’s 
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Works, in fupport of his affertiog 
in the firft volume of his Biograph. 
ical and Political Anecdotes, 
‘that Mr. Boyd was actually the 
Author of Junius,’ will be pub. 
lifhed in Mr, Boyd’s Life, and it 
contains the ftrongeft prefumptive 
proofs of the fact afferted. 

‘“ Trom the talents and dili. 
gence of Mr. Chalmers much ad. 
ditional information may be ex. 
pected when he fhall prefent the 
public with the documents which 
he fays he has collefed. But I 
lament that a man of his fagacity 
fhould have been betrayed By po. 
litical prejudice, or controverfial 
rancour, into a violation of that 
decorum, the breach of which he 
was at the fame moment condemn- 
ing in his opponent, by endeavour. 
ing to blacken the fair fame of de. 
parted genius, and to wound the 
generous feelings of an honoura- 
ble family. ‘ Junius,’ fays he 
(meaning Mr. Boyd,) was an U- 
nited Infhman by birth, by habit, 
and by praétice.” If he grounds 
this aflertion on the writings of 
Junius, it is too abfurd to merit 2 
reply. Every one knows that 
Junius, although highly blameable 
for the violence and afperity ot 
his language towards a great per- 
fonage, was neverthelefs, both in 
principle and practice, a zealous 
friend tothe Britifh Conftitution, 
and an avowed enemy to a Re- 
publican form of government. If 
the affertion be grounded on the 
political writings of Mr. Boyd, 
publifhed in Ireland, which Mr. 
Chalmers has lately perufed, it is 
{till more erroneous ; inafmuch as 
there is not a fingle expreflion in 
ihefe writings, which even the mott 
ingenious calumny can_ poflibly 
torture into fedition, far lefs into 
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nay meaning whatever, that will 
afford Mr. Chalmers the fainteft 
colour of juftice in the inference 
be has drawn. ‘To fay nothing 
of the forced reafoning that would 
trace the origin of the recent con- 
{piracy of United Lrifhmen as far 
back as the year 1776, it muft be 
perfectly evident to every man of 
common fenfe, who may have read 
Mr. Boyd’s political writings, that 
this affertion of Mr. Chalmers is 
unfounded in fa&t, unjuftifiable in 
argument, and altogether uncalled 
for in the invefligation in which 
he wasengaged. Mr. Hugh Boyd 
was in truth throughout his whole 
life, by principle, by habit, and by 
practice, an Ariflocratical Whig ; 
and with regard to the French 
Revolution, he was fo early as 
1789 decidedly of Mr. Burke’s 
opinions, which, until the day of 
his death, he uniformly and ar- 
dently continued to fupport. 

Tt remains to fay a few words 
relative to another expreflion in 
Mr. Chalmers’s Book: * Hugh 
Mac Aulay,’ fays he, ¢ who a/- 
fumed the name of Boyd,’ &c. 
Now as Mr. Chalmers was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the 
caule of Mr. Boyd’s changing his 
name, he ought to have explained 
it, or at leaft not to have ufed a 
phrafe which admitted of the fol- 
lowing interpretation : ¢ Mac Au- 
lay,’ fays the writer in The True 
Briton, ¢ might have changed his 
name to Boyd ; but would a man, 
with the fubtlety and caution of 
Junius, have fubjeted his char- 
acter to the di/grace of an alias ?” 
The writer of this obfervation 
himfelf will think it abfurd, when 
he is informed that Hugh Mac 
Aulay changed his name to Boyd 
in {tri conformity to the will of 
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his maternal grandfather, Hugh 
Boyd, Efg. of Bally Cattle, ia 
the county of Antrim, who be- 
gueathed to his grandfon, Hugh 
Mac Aulay, part of the eftate of 
Bally Cattle, on condition of 
changing his name from Mac Au- 
lay to Boyd. Tranfaétions of 
this nature are fo common, that 
it were a walte of time to fay any 
thing farther on the fubjed, and 
fo pleafant, that I am fure the 
writer in ‘The True Briton is a 
man of too much tafe to throw 
any odium upon them! ! 

«Thus much I have thought 
it my duty to ftate in this place. 
When the new edition of Mr. 
Boyd’s Life fhall be publithed 
next winter, the public will be 
furnifhed with the molt ample 
means of judging whether he was 
in reasity the celebrated Junius. 


“THE EDITOR OF MR. BOYD'S 
WORKS. 


“ Paddington, dug. 4, 1799.” 


ss Mr. Epitor, 


« JT YESTERDAY heard 
that an article had appeared in 
your paper of Tuefday, figned 
The Editor of Mr. Boyd’s Works, 
and entitled, * A few Faéts con- 
cerning the late Hugh Boyd, the 
reputed Author of Junius.’ L-im- 
mediately fent for the paper and 
read it. I mean not to interfere 
in the fmalleft degree with the 
controverfy between the Editor 
of Mr. Boyd’s Works and Mr. 
Chalmers ; but I come forward, 
in the caufe of truth, and witha 
view to refcue the public from the 
grofs error refpecting the Author 
of Junius, into which Mr. Almon 
firft, and the Editor of Mr. Boya’s 
Works and Mr. Chalmers, have 

equally 
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equally fallen, when they took up- 
on them to affert, and next to at- 
tempt to prove, that the late Mr. 
Hugh Boyd was the writer of the 
popular political letters, which ap- 
peared in The Public Advertifer 
between the commencement cf 
the year 1769 and a part of the 
year 1772, under the fignature of 
Junius. 

<< That Gentleman, whoever 
he was, wrote in The Public Ad- 
vertifer under the three diftinét 
fignatures, which conftitute one 
celebrated Roman name, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, exclufive of, what 
he himfelf terms, ¢ the auxiliary 
part of his Correfpondence,’ the 
jetters figned Philo Junius. I be- 
lieve I may fafely affert, that ev- 
ery one of his letters was fhewn 
to me in manufcript by my broth- 
er previous to publication, and no 
one of them ever bore the appear- 
ance of being written in a difguif- 
ed hand. 

‘© Daring the period that Jun- 
ius was in the habit of corref- 
ponding with The Public Adver- 
tifer, the late Mr. Hugh Boyd 
was in that habit likewife, but not 
as a ftudioufly concealed writer ; 
and, however Mr. Boyd might 
difguife his hand-writing (in which 
by the bye, he could not eafily 
deceive the acute difcernment ofa 
newfpaper printer’s eye, although 
he might poffibly efcape the de- 
tection of others,) it muft be ad- 
mitted on all hands, that he could 
not difguife Ins ftyle, and leaft of 
all in that moft extraordinary way 
of writing, infinitely above his 
own reach of literary talent. The 
writer in The ‘True Briton was 
therefore amply juftified in faying, 
‘that Mr. Boyd’s contributions 
to The Public Advertifer, in the 
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fame years with thofe of Juris, 
are not to be held in comparifo, 
with the productions of that ad. 
mirable writer? Mr. Boyd was 
a refpectable man, and undoubted. 
ly a valuable correfpondent to , 
certain extent to any newfpaper, 
but he did not poffefs any thing 
like an equal degree of that tatte 
in compofition, and that com. 
mand of words, which fo evident. 
ly diftinguifh the letters figned Jun. 
ius. The felicity of exprethon 
and beauty of ftyle in thofe let. 
ters are fo captivating, that a jv. 
dicious reader who would peruf 
them now (when the fubjec of 
each is no lenger impulfive on the 
pafhons, but capable of calm con. 
fideration, as a matter of hiftor. 
ical controverfy,} will often find 
a weak argument rendered tos 


dazzling and fplendid for imme. § 


diate detection, by the glare of 
brilliant phrafeology: _ 

“The Editor of Mr. Boyd’s 
Works afks—* Where are thof 
contributions of Mr. Boyd’s that 
are to prove that they were not 
to be held in comparifon with the 
produétions of that admirable 
writer (Junius ?) Mr. Woodifall 
has honeftly confefled, he knows 
nothing of them.’ Has he— 
When ? I was prefent at the con- 
verfation, when the Editor of Mr. 
Boyd’s Works called on my broth: 
er, and 
fubject at his houfe at Chelfea, and 
I do not recollect any fuch cos- 
fefion. On the contrary, I well 
remember that. the Gentleman 


had the fulleft affurances from my 
brother, that Mr. Boyd was not 
the writer of the letters figned 
Junius ; and my brother alfo told 
him that Mr. Boyd was his fie- 
quent correfpondent. 

: i To be continuts 


queiticned him on the } 
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AN AUTHENTIC FRAGMENT. 


Written in Scotland. 


‘ Duane a very hea- 
vy fall of fnow- in the winter of 
1784, we rode on horfeback from 
Berwick to Kelfo, upon the banks 
of the Tweed ; regardiefs of the 
remonftrances of many, who in- 
fifted that the roads were impaff- 
able to the weft---and, in truth, 
it was an aét of hardihood and 
folly, as the congealed flakes were 
drifted by the blaft, and beat vi- 
oleatly againft our eyes and teeth 
—at every ftep, the jaded animals 
were more than knee deep, and 
may be rather faid to have plung- 
ed onward than otherwife. When 
we arrived, with much difliculty, 
at alonely alehoufe, near T'wee- 
zie, on the river Till ; we found 
an inhabitant of Kelfo, who had 
Bbeen detained in this thatched 
hotel, two days, by the inclement 
deafon: he fat in a contraéted 
itate, inclinin g over the embers on 
the hearth, like the perfonifica- 
tion of the ague. When he re- 
icognized us, his features refumed 
ptheir wonted firmnefs, and gath- 
ering intrepidity from example, 
the refolyed to accompany us; al- 
though the roads and ditches 
were fo filled with fnow, that 
the vaft face of the country feem- 
‘dan unbroken, white expanfe. 
On our arrival in the middle of 
heath, which we did not ac- 
omplith until the dufky and in- 
jy dious approaches of night ; we 
faintly difcovered a female form, 
ading and floundering irregu- 
Jarly towards us, in the tracklefs 
pye2ow : her attire was fo loofe, and 
Op volved to much of the fimplicity 
| S 


By Anruony Pasquin. 


of a villaget, that fhe appeared as 
it habited merely to pats from one 
houfe to another—Viewing her 


through the mifty atmofphere, we* 


hefitated to pronounce her hu- 
man; the contour of her body 
was fu foftened by the intermedi- 
ate vapours, that fhe feemed erial. 
On our coming nearer, we afcer- 
tained her, with extreme aftonifh- 
ment, to be the wife of our com- 
panion: fhe had been wandering, 
in a fpirit of defperation, thirteen 
miles from her home ard her in- 
fant, in that bleak day, to find the 
remains of her beloved Willy 5 be- 
hieving him, from his unufual and 
alarming abfence, to have perithed 
in the hard weather. Upon the 
inftantaneous affurance, that fhe 


beheld her hufband once more,” 


fhe iffued a loud and piercing 
fhriek, aud funk motionlefs in the 
{now—-when we had chaffed her 
temples, and imperfedatly recover- 
ed her ; fhe clafped her hands, in 
all the fervour of exceeding pie- 
ty, and raifing her eyes to heaven, 
bleffed God for her deliverance 
from trouble ; and a more genu- 
ine thankfgiving never afcended 
the empyrean !---At the conclu- 
fon of her prayer, we placed the 
fhivering, amiable woman on the 
ableit horfe, and conveyed her to 
Coldftream, overpowered by the 
fenfations of an exceflive joy, 
fucceeding the conflicts of fevere 
duty and the moft agonizing woe. 
What an inftance of conjugal ten- 
dernefs !---Could Cornelia or Por- 
tia have done more? 
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For the Columbian Phenix. 
THE GENTLEMAN AT LARGE. No. IL. 


To hold the mifror up to nature. 


(r has ever been the profeffed 
obje& of my predeceffors to de- 
lineate human nature, and to de- 
{cribe its various appearances un- 
der the control of different fitua- 
tions; and I do not {peak with- 
out authority when I fay, that 
there is no form in which inftruc- 
tion is fo well calculated to im- 
prefs itfelf, as that, adopted by 
the feveral periodical writers of 
eminence in Great-Britain. 

The axioms of morality, and 
the molt evident propofitions of 
reafon, when they are laid down 
in a ftyle of dogma, and appear in 
an abitract form, will oftentimes 
be rejected as vifionary fpecula- 
tions, or, at beft, but as the opin- 
aons of the learned. But when 
the moral is fo artfully protected 
by allegory and fo fecured by al- 
lufion as to appear the refult of 
the reader’s deduction, it gains its 
proper afcendency over the heart, 
and procures a ready admiflion to 
the underftanding. This way of 
infinuating inftruction is certainly 
the moft obvious, becaufe the 
mind is, as it were, fafcinated into 
conviction ; but in the former cafe 
it perceives the gradual approaches 
of the affailant, and, of courfe, for- 
tifies itfelf again{t his attacks. 

There is a falfe pride incident 
to mankind, to which they owe 
that ignorance of themfelves, 
which is a fruitful fource of their 
unhappinefs. The moft candid 
ad ingenuous are bold to ac- 
knowledge their errors, and our 
prejudices will hardly allow us to 
part with a fentiment, which long 
indulgence has made dear to our 


Shakefpere’s Hami:! 


imaginations. When we perceiye 
any one endeavoring to prove the 
fallacy of our opinions or the ab. 
furdity of our conduct, we are 
apt to regard him as a kind of en. 
emy, who has challenged us to 
an intelle&tual combat, or as a 
more malignant being, who wihhes 
to make us diffatisfied with our. 
felves. 

This fufpicion awakens all ou 
refentment, and we prepare our. 
felves for obviating thofe arg. 
ments, which we think are fur. 
nifhed for our diminution. Thus 
are we prevented, by a ridiculow 
pride, and by a criminal obftinacy, 
from knowing ourfelves, a kind of 
knowledge the moft valuable 
The only way, then, to addres 
the underftanding, is through the 
medium of the pafhons and the 


imagination. ‘Thefe are qualitis J 


of that artlefs and playful nature, 
that they are eafy of accefs, ant 
eafy of captivity ; and when we 
have once gained them over t 
our fide, we find but little dif 
culty in our way to the under 
ftanding. 

This indire& mode of comity 
at the reafon, has ever been {u- 
cefsful, when attempted by wr 
ters of genius and ability— 
M’ Kenzie, more particularly, has 
in two inftances, in the fimplt 
narratives of La Roche and Ie 
ther Nicholas, done more for tht 
caufe of religion and virtue, tha 
if he had written a folio of {pee 
ulative mérality. In thefe hittle 
ftories, the principles which the 
itfhu@eabe carry along with the 
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sion. In La Roche we fee an 
exemplification of that fublime 
bappinefs which refults from a 
faith in the Chriftian religion ; 
with one eye we view the caufe 
and the effect, and the dependen- 
cy of the latter upon the former 
is proved by fuch a natural feries 
of incidents, that we feem almoft 
to realize the argument, In Fa- 
ther Nicholas the fame obfervations 
are applicable, The fatal confe- 
quences of play are fo ably prov- 
ed, not by a chain of abftra@ed 
reafoning, but by practical de- 
monftration, deduced from the life 
of a gamefter, that we are unable 
to refift the conviction which ac- 
companies it. ‘lhe unaffected 
ftyle and interefting manner in 
which thefe fictions are related, 
together with the importance of 
the principles which they involve, 
infenfibly lead the reader to pur- 
fue them to |their cataftrophe. 
When we have finifhed them, we 
have not a doubt upon our minds, 
We forget that their author has 
been labouring for our good, and, 
by thinking lefs of the author, we 
dwell more upon his inftruction. 

Writing of this chara¢ter_re- 
quires a knowledge of the human 
heart, and an extenfive acquaint- 
ance with life and manners. It 
requires that general, and, I might 
almoft fay, unreftricted obferva- 
tion, which can only be made by 
a man of leifure, whofe difengage- 
ments from profeffional duty or 
commercia! avocations, enable him 
to look around the world, and to 
inveftigate the various motives 
which actuate it. He muft be 
fomething more than a mere mer- 
chant ; for contracted indeed mult 
be that knowledge which is cir- 
cumferibed by a compting-room, 


FOR 
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He mutt have read fomething elfe 
befides law books; otherwife he 
will be too technically and feverely 
learned for that liberal and polite 
{cience, which is too unlimited and 
too arbitrary ever to be thoroughly 
maftered. He muft not be a 
mere politician ; for politics are a 
fubordinate fy{tem of canons, fram- 
ed by man for the regulation of 
fociety, whereas the laws of hu- 
man nature are a paramount fyf- 
tem, fabricated by God himfelf, 
and are coeval with his creation. 

Who is there, then, fo fit to 
move in this important fphere as 
a Gentleman at large? by which 
I do not mean a ftreet loiterer, a 
tavern hunter,or a difhpated rake ; 
in which opprobrious fenfes the 
term is oftentimes ufed. He 
muft be a leifurely gentleman, but 
his leifure ought to be of that dig- 
nified defcription which never 
condefcends to idlenefs; and, if 
the two chara¢tersare reconcilable, 
I would add, that he fhould be a 
man of bufinefs, yet not that drudge 
or flave to his occupation as to 
preclude himfelf from the elegant 
purfuits of literature. 

For the furtherance of his 
knowledge, he muft fometimes 
court the moft ungrateful fcengs, 
and contemplate the lower con- 
ditions of humanity. He mutt 
not only liften to the profound 
leffons of the philofopher, but he 
mutt alfo lend an ear to the fenfe- 
lefs prattle of the coxcomb. The 
prifon and the hofpital, as well as 
the drawing room and the feftival 
hall, demand his attention. 

By this time, I am afraid that 
my readers fufpect me of vanity, 
for having entered upon an under- 
taking, which, agreeable to my 
own confeflion, requires ability of 
a very 
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a very fuperior kind. To this 
charge I am ready to plead guil- 
ty, referving to myfelf the privi- 
lege of making ‘a few remarks, by 
way of qualifying that plea. ‘There 
is, indeed, no liberal profeffion, to 
become excellent in which, the 
greateft talents are not weceffary. 
Law, phyfic, and divinity, call 
for the fublimeft energies of gen- 
ius, and even the mechanical arts 
are beyond the comprehenfion of 
an ordinary mind; yet it is not 
an uncommon thing to fee men, 
efteemed for their modeity, and 
beloved for their diffidence, en- 
gage in thefe arduous ftudies. 
Tro aim at excellence is b 

means illaudable, and there is noth- 
ing criminal in hoping for perfec- 


tion; but this excellence and 
this perfection are only attainable 
by acquirements, {mall and pro. 
grefive. The firft efforts are, 
commonly, feeble, but they in. 
creafe in ftrength and beauty in 
proportion as they are aided by 
time and experience. 

The GENTLEMAN AT LARGE, 
therefore, hopes that the public 
will recognize the juftnefs of his 
claim upon their candour. This 
is his firft eflay. They have a 
right to look for 1 AB ca ten But 
they will pleafe to confider that, 
with him, it ts, now, the vernal 
feafon of authorfhip, and that 
it depends, in fome meafure, upon 
them, whether the autumn fhall 
be fterile ar productive, 
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ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE DUTCH. 
[From the manufcript Notes of a German.] 
(concLuDED. ) 


As a relaxation, they furiher 
indulge a fondnefs or attachment 
to concerns which have no con- 
nexion with their bufinefs, but 
ferve merely as amufement. Al- 
moft eyery affluent Dutchman 
has fome fach additional employ- 


ment. One gratifies his talte by 
forming a collection of famous and 


valuable paintings (which colts 
him from 1000 to 8000 florins) 
engravings, or even pews-papers ; 
another in gardening, hot-beds, 
flowers; a third, in handfome 
furniture ; a fourth, in horfes fa- 
mous for quick trotting (hard 
drawers) and fuperb carriages of 
various fhape es and kinds; a fifth, 
finally, in a library of eeetlern as 
well as ancient literature, the ftu- 


* Gut Ding will weile haben. 


dy of which he purfues with de- 
light to his old age, or in a cabi- 
net of natural hiftory or medals. 
At prefent indeed politics are the 
univerfally amufement. 

This neceflity of relieving them- 
felves from the dull uniform re- 
ftraint of bufinefs principally by 
fetting their minds at eafe, has 
produced that love of repofe, 
which, pafling from the higher 
claffes, the merchants, to the oth- 
er inhabitants, has fpread itfelf 
over all orders, and contributed 
highly to blunt the faculties. 
The proverb* “ too much of one 
thing is good for nothing,” is here 
fomewhat ftrongly iuftrated in 
practice: but on the other hand 
it has produced folidity and per- 
feverance 
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f.-erance in works of art, and 
profundity in works of learning ; 
qualities which would be more 
yaluable in the Hollander, if they 
did not appear too often in his 
amufements, and degenerate into 
trivolity. 

But no one will accufe the 
Dutch of lazinefs, who has cb- 
ferved only during one week, 
more particularly in good times, 
the crowding and driving in the 
freets of Amfterdam, the uni- 
verfal diligence and induftry in 
the counting-houfes, ware-houfes, 
harbours, and on the docks. 
During the greater part of the 
day, from eight in the morn- 
ing till feven in the evening, no 
one is unemployed, and there ts 
nothing which ftrangers, who 
yifit Amfterdam without bufinefs, 
‘idle and inquifitive travellers,” 
nore complain of, than the want 
of perfons to converfe with. It 
is true, Dutch induftry bears a 
different ftamp from that of the 
fouthern nations ; but is it right 
to deny to a people the poffeflion 
of a quality, and impute to them 
the contrary, becaufe it appears 
among them in a form differing 
from ours ? . 

The Hague, like moft feats of 
government, is leaft qualified to 
give travellers correét notions 
concerning the induftry, and, 
above all, uhe charaéter of the na- 
tion: efpecially fince the court 
has left it, by whom the greater 
part of the inhabitants were fup- 
ported. But the judicious traveller 


will form his judgment, not from 
the town which is accidentally the 
feat oi government, but from the 
real metropolis of the country, 
the place where, from the mafs 
of its population, the principal 
branches of national induftry are 
brought beneath his immediate 
notice.* 

From this predileion for qui- 
et, neceffarily arifes an inclination 
to continue their old cnftoms, and 
adhere to their courfe of opinions. 
Hence, innovation jn every de- 
partment, in literature, and in {ci- 
ence, in matters of bufinefs, and 
in political opinions concerning 
government, there make but a 
flow and late progrefs. 

In no refpeé is this more ap- 
parent than in the religious opin- 
ions of the Dutch, who are now 
precifely at the point from which 
they fet out two centuries ago, 
and where they were fixed by the 
fynod of Dort. All their relig- 
Jous Opinions are orthodox in the 
higheft degree; all dogmas de- 
rived from the fy{tems of the re- 
formers, the Lutherans, Mennon- 
ites, and Remonftrants, are held 
in abhorrence, under the epithet 
of Duit{ch vergif (German poi- 
fon), becaufe it is known they had 
moitly proceeded from German 
divyines. The Lutherans at Am- 
{terdam carried their zeal for im- 
mutable uniformity of doctrine fo 
far, that, differing about the ex- 
iftence of the devil, they feparated 
into two churches, and even this 
{chifm awakened the fpirit of par- 

ty 


* Hence the very extravagant picture which Riem has drawn in his Travels 
through Holland of the lazinefs of the higher orders. The rich Hollander is at 
his Buiten plaaifen from eight in the morning (when he rifes, in the middle of 
‘ummer, and never goes to bed before twelve or one) in the open air, and fpends 
his time in walking, riding, or bufying himfelf either in fithing, hunting, or en- 
{naring birds in the grafs. Even in Holland it is not the cuitom for the rich te 
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ty in a powerful degree. The 
Dutch Catholics are more bigoted 
than in fome Catholic countries. 
A negligent obfervation of lent 
would endanger the reputation af 
a young Catholic, juft eftablithed 
10 bufinefs, with thofe of his own 
ject; and, as their riches give 
shin power, might impede vibe 
profperity. So that, from the 
time of their Vondels and Vaits, 
polite literature has {carcely made 
any progrets among them ; thefe 
in poetry, Grotius in jurifprudence, 
and the dry annalift Wagenar in 
hiftory, are fill their great pat- 
terns. It is already known in 
what manner they have tranflated 
the Greek and Roman lailics, 
and which, in {fpite of the exam, 
ples of Hem/fhe rhuis, Rhunkens, and 
W et Ot confilt rather of a la. 
* cl attempt to acquire certain 
words, forms of exprefhon, and 
fentences, than deeply to enter 
into the fenfe and {pirit of the an- 
¢ients, and accurately comprefs 
them together into one whole. 


It was net fo much a convic- 


tion of the want of national con- 
ttitution, er of the truth of their 
political opinions, which, fince the 
year 1789, has procured the French 
{o many friends and partizans in 
Holland; as the hope by the af- 
jiftance of that nation to crufh the 

deteited Orange party: And it 
was not ia the Jeaft confidered, 

that with that was_neceflarily 
connected the entire change of the 
political union, and the introduc- 
tion of a new order of things, 
which might break the chains of 
their former habits. ‘The Dutch 
had too high an opinion of the 
power and coniequence of the re- 
pre, to refle& that the great 
republic, after its conqueft, would 


retain a direct or indire& author. 
ity over its protected fifter. Dur. 
ing the contett of parties in France, 
the partiality of the Dutch patyi. 
ats was unchanged, and their ap. 
plaufe followed the victorious par- 
ty, whoever they were. When 
it became neceflary, after the ab. 
olitien of the Stadtholder’s ay. 
thority, to new-model the confi. 
tution, then the attachment to 
this fyftem fhewed itfelf on al 
fides. 

There are cuftoms and forms 
which bufinefs indeed generally 
promotes, lefs attachment to which 
aud more boldnefs of {peculation 
may be the caufe why in Holland 
there are more examples of En. 
glifh, Germans, and I’rench, who 
have fettled there, gaining rapid 
fortunes, than of the native Hol. 
landers. ‘Vhe rich Dutchman 
has inherited the greateft part 
of his fortune, and on that account 
{trives with lefs difficulty to in- 
creafe his patrimony, by the ac- 
cultomed means. 

With this incligation. to pre- 
ferve favourite cuftoms, is. con- 
nected a certain obftinacy and 
ffubbornnefs, which are found as 
well in individuals, and even m 
children, as in the national char- 
acter. ‘There are no people who 
adhere more. pertinacioufly to 
their firft impreflions of diflike or 
efteem than the Hollanders. Their 
sing blood runs too flowly to per- 

it thofe hafty changes of fenti- 
ly and that rapid adoption of 
every external imprefhon which 
paffes over them, for which more 
fouthern nations are indebted to 
their warm imaginations, their 
more fufceptible and irritable feo- 
fes, and to the inconftancy 0 
their tempers. Even this cold- 
nels 
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aefs of temperament promotes 
conftancy, by preventing thofe 
afionate excefles of fenfibility, 
which are fo injurious to the amia- 
bie. What other nations effect 
by the ftrength of their pafhons 
and their conftitutional energy; 
the Dutch are able to attain by 
the permanence of their feelings. 
And no other people, fcarcely; 
could have maintained with fuch 
undaunted firmnefs their long 
ftruggle againft their Spanifli op- 
preflors. 

In the mean while, the Dutch 
ate in this refpect like all other 
perfons of limited knowledge, and 
without principles ; that what they 
fancy they know, what they have 
received upon credit as juft and 
truey and through cuftom and 
habit have maintained ; or what 
flatters their habitual and power- 
ful feelings, are fo deeply rooted 
inthem, that the moft cogent ar- 
guments cannot convince them to 
thecontrary. On the other hand, 
on fubje&ts which they do not pro- 
fefs to underftand, where they are 
not governed by habit, cuftom, or 
fafhion, and particularly where it 
refpects propriety in their ordina- 
ry conduct ; they eafily and con- 
tentedly fuffer themfelves to be di- 
rected by others. With this lim- 
itation, what Riem, p. 373, {ays 
of the Dutch, may be perfectly 
true, that of all people they are 
the moft tractable: But when it 
is confidered, how few things 
there are which men do not be- 
lieve they underftand, and how 
few cafes can occur in this coun- 
try, over which cuftom and habit 
have not complete authority ; this 
general docility finks almoft to 
nothing. Alfo in matters of fen- 
tument, where the female fex is 


fo much fuperior to ours, a Dutch- 
man will more readily be guided 
by his wife; and flanderers ever 
affert of ihany a one, that in the 
totally new character of a repre- 
fentative he has become only her 
echo. 

The Hollander’s fenfe of free- 
dom, at leaft at prefent, is for the 
moft part the love of eafe. The 
true love of liberty, which once 
prevailed in Greece and Rome, 
is no Whete in modern Europe ia 
fo great a perfection as in En- 
gland : Bat the Englifiman, 
when he confiders liberty to con- 
fiftin the freedom of his native 
country from foreign power, and 
the fecurity of individuals againit 
the government, patiently fubmits 
to the inconveniences which fow 
from it, becaufe the removal of 
them would occafien more effen- 
tial injury; and he fhuns no fa- 
crifice to maintain this Irberty in 
its original purity. On the other 
hand, the Dutchman by this word 
means only a perfect exemption 
from every thing that might inter- 
fere with his ordinary habits, that 
might compel him to make any 
facrifice, or fubmit to any re- 
{traint, or that might hinder the 
gratification of his avarice. Our 
governors,” fay they, ‘ muft be 
mild and gentle ;’”’ but by this 
they mean only, that their rulers 
maft be impotent and afleep. 
When their ancient, inveterate 
and {tubborn hatred againft the 
houfe of Grange had broken out 
afrefh, they never laboured to re- 
fori their ftrange federal conili- 
tution, according to which there 
were in this little republic nearly 
as many itates which were inde- 
pendent, and whofe jurifdi¢tion 
was confined to a fingle town, as 
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in Germany; becaufe fuch a re- 
form would have changed all their 
ancient cultoms. But the violent 
hatred borne by the majority of 
the inhabitants of the fea provin- 
ces againit the Stadtholderians, 
from the graitication of which the 
one party were withheld by no 
{cruples, and which the other par- 
ty were little folicitous to appeafe, 
might unite with the circumiftances 
of the times, in promoting the in- 
troduction of French principles 
among the patriots. And yet fo 
little were they prepared for the 
final accomplifhment of their wifh- 
es, by forming a moderate plan of 


reform in their government, that 
two years were neceflary to form 
a conttitution, which foon became 
the derifion of all parties. An 
invitation to tranfmit fchemes of 


reform in the conititution both of 


the towns and provinces, occafion. 
ed a fatirical writer to compare 
the fituation of the country with 
that of a man, who pulled down 
his houfe, and then projected a 
plan of a new one among the ru- 
ins; whence it could not but fol. 
low, that being heated by the la. 
bour of demoltfhing, he might then 
cool himfelf by ftanding ill in 
the open air. 


IDPH Br OKSS CHG Ghee 
CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF THE VENETIAN S'FACZ: 


A GOOD HINT FOR THE REFORMATION OF OUR OWN, 


‘Tue Venetian Stage had long 
been in poffeflion of Goldoni, a 
dramatic poet, who, by introduc- 
ing buftle and fhow into his pieces, 
and writing principally to the lev- 
el of the Gondoliers, arrived to 
the firft degree of popularity in 
Venice. He had a rival in Pie- 
tro Chiari, whom the beft critics 
even thought worfe than Goldo- 
ni; but fuch an epidemic fren- 
zy feized the Venetians in favour 
of thefe two writers, that it quick- 
ly fpread itfelf to almoft all parts 
of Italy, to the great detriment 
of better authors, and the derange- 
ment of the public tafte. 

It is difficult to tell how long 
this dramatic mania would have 
continued, but for the following 
circum{tance : 

Carlo Gozzi, a younger broth- 
of a noble family, was the firft 
that attacked Goldoni and Chiari, 


and many others foon followed. 
The two bards, finding themfelves 
thus attacked, thought proper to 
{ufpend their mutual animofity, 
and join to oppofe their adverfa- 
ries. Chiari was a great prof 
Jcribbler,as well as a comedy-monger, 
fo that a brifk paper war was 
quickly commenced, which grew 
hotter and hotter by rapid degrees. 
It happened one day that Car- 

lo Gozzi met with Goldoni ina 
bookfeller’s fhop. They ex- 
changed fharp words, and in the 
heat of the altercation Goldoni 
told Gozzi, “that though it was 
an eafy tafk to find fault with a 
play, it was very difficult to write 
one.”  Gozzi acknowledged, 
‘that to find fault with a play 
was really very eafy, but that it 
was {till eafier to write fuch plays 
as would pleafe fo thoughtlefs a 
nation as the Venctians ;” add- 
Ing, 
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fag, with a tone, of contempt, 
v¢that he had a good mind to 
make all Venice run to fee the Tale 
of the Three Oranges formed into 
acomedy.” Geldoni, with fome 
of his partizans then in the fhop, 
challenged Gozzi to do it, if he 
could; and the critic, thus piqued, 
engaged to produce fuch a com- 
edy within a few weeks. | 

Who could have ever thought 
that to this trifling and cafual dif- 
pute, Italy fhould owe the great- 
eft dramatic writer that. it ever 
had? Gozzi quickly wrote a 
comedy in five acts, entitled, / Tre 
Aranci ; or, The. Three Oranges ; 
formed out of an old woman’s 
ftory, with which the Venetian 
children are much entertained by 
their nurfes. The comedy was 
acted, and the three beautiful 
Princefles, born of the three en- 
chanted Oranges, made all Venice 
crowd to the theatre of St. An: 
gelo. ‘Lie 

t may be eafily imagined, that 
Goldoni and Chiari were not 
{pared in the Tre dranci. Goz- 
zi found means to introduce in it 
a good many of their theatrical 
abfurdities, and expofed them to 
public derifion. 

The ‘Venetian audiences, like 
the reft of the world, do not much 
relifh the labour of finding out the 
truth; but once point it ovt to 
them, and they will inftantly feize 
it. This was remarkable on the 
firft night that the comedy of The 
Vhree Oranges was aéted. The 
fickle Venetians, forgetting in- 
{tantly the loud acclamations with 
which they had received the great- 
eft part of Goldoni’s and Chiari’s 
plays, now laughetl out moft ob- 
irepe roufly at them both, and ap- 
plauded ‘I'he Three Oranges in a 
moft (frantic manner. 
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This good fuccefs encouraged 
Gozzi to write more, and his plays 
changed in a little time fo entirely 
the tafte of the Venetian audiences, 
that in about two feafons Goldo- 
ni was entirely {tripped of his the- 
atrical honours, and poor Chiart 
totally annihilated. Goldoni 
quitted Italy, and went to France, 
confiding much in Voltaire’s 
intereft and recomniendations, 
which procured him the place of 
Italian matter to one of the Prin- 
ceffes at Verfailles } and Chiari 
retired to a country houfe in the 
neighborhood of Brefcia. 

Thofe who are any Way critic- 
ally acquainted with the knowl- 
edge of the Englifh ftage, cannot 
forbear drawing a comparifon, be- 
tween its {tate at prefent, and that 
of the Venetian, under the con- 
trol of Goldoni and Chiari. If 
the Venetians, forty years ago, 
were intoxicated with /pedacle, 
improbable fable, and low tbuffoone- 
ry ; have we not our /pedres and 
hobgoblins, our manual wit, mifera- 
ble puns, and improbable fables s 
with characters more drawn from 
the narrow or ideal views of the 
writers, than from truth or gen- 
eral nature ? Nay, what -is itil 
worfe, are we not in danger of 
having our ftage inundated with 
a new {pecies of German moralt- 
ty ; where either the ranks of 
{ubordination are conftantly at- 
tempted to be invaded, or profti- 
tution fuffered to triumph over 
the weaknefs of humanity ? 

4t is no excuie to the writers, 
the manufacturers, or tranflators 
of fuch pieces, to fay, that they 
work to. pleafe their cuflomers 3 
and if the latter are gratified with 
their performances, their object 1S 
attained ; writers infpired witha 
true defire of fame, fhould not 
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Leek their emoluments in the ig- 
‘morance or pafhons of the public. 
At is ftill lefs an excufe to thofe 
ef fuperiour talents, to repofe in 
indolence under the exhibition. of 
fuch pieces ; they fhould confid- 
er themfelves as guardians of. the 
public tafte, and as fuch it is their 
duty to draw off the public mind 
-to more rational enjoyments. 
This is. not fo difficult a tafk too, 
as is generally imagined ; for 
though the great mafs of Englifh 
audiences fometimes cannot, and 
often will not, ‘be at the trouble 
ef thinking for themfelves,”’ let 
a writer, properly qualified, think 
for them ; and they will, like the 
Venetians, foon join in the laugh 
again{t their former follies and in- 
toxications. 
Thofe converfant with the ftate 


ef the ftage in the reign of 


Charles the Second, muft look 
back. with horror and contempt 
at moft of the miferable produc- 
tions of that age; where aovelty 
was the great idel of the day, 
and where even wit and genius 
fometumes ftooped to afhft her in 
her fantaftical and ridiculous dra- 
'pery : yet no fooner did “ The 
Rehearfal’® appear, wherein the 
abfurdities. of thofe pieces were 
ported out and properly ridicu- 


.led, than fucceffive audiences 


made atonements for their paft 
miftakes, and banifhed the great- 
_er, part of them from the ftage 
forever. 


“This fhame regained the poit that 
fenfe betray'd, 

“ And virtue call’d oblivion to her 
aid.”” 


Our own times produce us fim- 


_ Mar circumftances : Garrick’s fine 


natural acting and tranfcendent 
powers foen put to flight the hoft 


of pantomime mongers, wire danc- 


ers, &c. who infefted at, that pe. 
riod the two winter theatres, 
O’ Hara’s ** Midas’”’ had the fame 
effect upon the operas which were 
about to be introduced into Dub. 
hn about forty years ago, to the 
exclufion almoft of all dramatic 
performances : whilft Gold{mith’, 
* Good-natured Man,” and 
Foote’s “ Piety in Pattens” put 
a ftop to a {pecies of fentimental 
comedy, which, inftead of the 
Speculum vite, was nearly convert- 
ing the theatre into an half-in. 
formed academy for moral phi. 
lofophy. 

We truft this hint will be fut 
ficient for men of real genius, 
Some we know to be well quali- 
fied, by their former productions, 
for fuch a tafk ; and many more 
no doubt, though unknown te the 
drama, who would find proper 
employment for their talents in 
this department. The objet 
would be far above the bare emol- 
ument of fucha fervice ; it would 
be recovering to the ftage its prif- 
tine chara&ter-— DeleGandb par- 
iterque monendo”’—and giving the 
rule and the example to fuccef- 
five authors to write up to this 
ftandard. In fhort, all would be 
benetited by fuch a reformation : 
the managers would have fuller 
audiences ; as, in addition to the 
fools, the trifers, and sar dale 
they would have the refort and 
countenance of men of fenfe, 
talte, and education. The actors 
would enjoy more of the benefits 
of their profefion, by having theit 
talents properly exerted. ‘The 
audiences would find in the cup 
of entertainment the fweets o 
improvement, whilft the authors 
would gather with their emol 
ments the higher rewards af & 
virtuous reputation. 
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An ORATION on the Sublime Virtues of General GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, pronounced at the Old South Mecting-Houfe 
in Boston, before His Honor the Licutenant-Governor, the Council, 


and the Two Branches of the Leg 


iflature of Maffachufetts, at their 


» 


_ Requeft, on Saturday, the 8th of February, 1800, 
By FISHER AMES. 


Ir is natural that the gratitude 

of mankind fhould be drawn to 

their benefactors. A number of 
chefe have fucceflively arifen, who 

were no lefs diftinguifhed for the 

elevation of their virtues, than the 

luftre of their talents. Of thofe 

however who were born, and who 

acted through life, as if they were 

born, not for themfelyes, but for 
their country and the whole hu- 

man race, how few alas! are re- 

corded in the long annals of ages, 

and how wide the intervals of 
time and fpace that divide them. 

In all this dreary length of way, 

they appear like five or fix light- 
houfes on as many thoufand miles 
of coaft: they gleam upon the 
furrounding darknefs, with an in- 
extinguifhable fplendor, like ftars 
feen through a mift ; but they are 
feen like ftars, to cheer, to guide, 
and to fave. WASHINGTON 
isnow added to that {mall num- 
ber. Already he attracts curiof- 
ity, like a newly difcovered ftar, 
whofe benignant light will travel 
on to the world’s and time’s far- 
theft bounds, Already his name 
is hung up by hiftory as confpicu- 
oufly, as if it fparkled in one of 
the conftellations of the fky, 

By commemorating his death, 
we are called this day to yield the 
homage that is due to virtue 3 to 
confefs the common debt of man- 
kind as well as our own ; and to 
pronounce for pofterity, now 
dumb, that elogium, which they 


will delight to echo ten ages 
hence, when we are dumb. 
I confider myfelf not merely in 
the midft of the citizens of this 
town, or even of the State. In 
idea, I gather round me the na- 
tion. In the vaft and venérable 
congregation of the patriots of al] 
countries and of all enlightened 
men, I would, if I could, raife my 
voice, and {peak to mankind in a 
{train worthy of my audience, and 
as elevated as my fubject. But 
how fhall I aoeill emotions, that 
are condemned to be mute, be- 
caufe they are unutterable ? I felt, 
and I was witnefs, on the day 
when the news of his death reache 
ed us, to the throes of that grief, 
that faddened every countenance, 
and wrung drops of agony from 
the heart. Sorrow laboured for 
utterance, but found none, Eyvy- 
ery man leoked round for the 
confolation of other men’s tears. 
Gracious Heaven! what confola- 
tion ! each face was cohvulfed 
with forrow for the pait ; every 
heart fhivered with defpair for the 
future. ‘The man, whe and who 
alone, united all hearts, was dead; 
dead, at the moment when his 
power to do good was the great- 
eft, and whem the afpe@ of the 
imminent public dangers feemed 
more than ever to render his aid 
indifpenfable, and his lofs irre- 
parable : irreparable ; for two 
WASHINGTONS come not in 
one age. * 


A. grief 
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A. grief fo thoughtful, fo pro- 
found, fo mingled with tender- 
nefs and admiration, fo interwov- 
en with our national felf-love, fo 
often revived by being diifufed, is 
not to be exprefied. You have af- 
figned me a tafk that is impoflible. 

“Q if J could perform it, if I 
could illuftrate his principles in 

my difcourfe as he difplayed them 
in his life, if I could paint his 
virtues as he practifed them, if I 
could convert the fervid enthufi- 
afm of my heart into the talent to 
tran{mit his fame, as it ought to 
pais to pofterity ; 1 fhould be the 
“fuccefsful organ of your will, the 
minifter of his virtues, and may i 
dare to fay, the humble partake 
of his immortal giory. Thefe 
are ambitious, deceiving hopes, 
and I reject them. For it is per- 
haps almoft as difficult, at once 
with judgment and feeling, to 
praife great actions, as to perform 
them. <A lavifh and undiflin- 
guifhing elogium is not praife ; 
and to difcriminate fuch excellent 
qualities as were charatteriftic and 
peculiar to him, would be to raife 
a name, as he raifed it, above en- 
vy, above parallel, perhaps, for 
that very reafon, above emulation. 

Such a portraying of chara¢ter 
however, mult be addreffed to the 
underitanding, and therefore, even 
uf it were well executed, would 
feem to be rather an analyfis of 
moral principles, than the recital 
of a hero’s exploits. It would 
rather conciliate confidence and 
efteem, than kindle enthufiafm and 
admiration. Jt would be a pic- 
ture of WASHINGTON, and, 
like a picture, fiat as the canvas ; 
like a ftatue, cold as the marble 
on which he is reprefented ; cold, 
alas, as his corpfe in the ground. 


Ah, how unlike the man late 
warm with living virtues, animat. 
ed by the foul once’glowing with 
patriotic fires ! He is gone ! the 
tomb hides all, that the world 
could fcaree contain, and that 
once was WASHINGTON, ex. 
cept his glory ; that is the rich in- 
heritance of his country ; and his 
example ; that let us endeavour by 
delineating g to impart to mankind, 
Virtue wi ill place it in her temple, 
wifdom in her treafury. 

Peace then to your forrows. | 
have done with them. Deepas your 
grief is, 1 aim not to be pathetic, 
I defire lefs to give utterance to 
the feelings of this age, than to 
the judgment of the next. Let 
us faithfully reprefent the iluf- 
trious dead, as hiftory will paint, 
as pofterity will behold him. 

With whatever fidelity I might 
execute this tafk, 1 know that fome 
would prefer a picture drawn to 
the imagination. They would 
have our WASHINGTON rep- 
refented of a giant’s fize, and in 
the character of a hero of ro- 
mance. ‘l'hey who love to won- 
der better than to reafon, would 
not be fatishied with the contem- 
plation of a great example, unlefs, 
in the e shilieioi, it fhould be fo 
di booted into prodigy, as to be 
both incredible and ufelefs. Oth- 

rs, | hope but few, who think 
meanly of hyman nature, wil! 
deem it incredible, that even 
WASHINGTON fhould think 
with as much dignity and eleva- 
tion, as he acted ; and they wil 
sravel in vain in the fearch for 
mean and felfifh motives, that 
could incite and fuftain him to 
devote his life to his country. 

Do not thefe fugeeftions found 
in your ears like a profanation of of 

virtue ! 
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yirtue ? and, while I pronounce 
them, do you not feel a thrill of 
indignation at your hearts? For- - 
bear. ‘Time never fails to bring 
every exalted reputation to a {trict 
ferutiny.: the world, in pafling 
the judg ment that is never to be 
reverfed, will deny all partiality, 
eyen to the name of WASH- 
INGTON, Let it be denied : 
for its juftice will confer glory. 

Such a life as WASHING- 
TON’s cannot derive honor from 
the circumftances of birth and ed- 
ucation, though it throws back a 
luftre upon both. With an in- 
quifitive mind, that always profit- 
ed by the lights of others, and 
was unclouded by paflions of its 
own, he acquired a maturity of 
judgment, rare in age, unparallel- 
edin youth. Perhaps no young 
nan had fo early laid up a life’s 
{tock of materials for folid reflec- 
tion, or fettled fo foon the princi- 
ples and habits of his conduct. 
Grey experience liftened to his 
counfels with refpect, and at a 
time when youth is almoft privi- 
leged to be rafh, Virginia com- 
aie the fafety of her frontier, 
and ultimately the fafety of Amer- 
ca, not merely to his valor, for 
that would be fcarcely praife ; 
but to his prudence. 

It is not in Indian wars that 
heroes are celebrated ; but it is 
there they are formed. No ene- 
my can be more formidable, by 
the craft of his ambufhes, the fud- 
dennefs of his onfet, or the feroci- 
ty of his vengeance. The foul of 
WASHINGTON was thus ex- 
ercifed to danger ; and on the 
firft trial, as on every other, it ap- 
peared firm in adverfity, cool in 
action, undaunted, felf-poffeffed. 
His fpirit, and ftill more his pru- 


dence, on the occafion of Brad. 
dock’s defeat, diffufed his name 
throughout America, and acrofs 
the Atlantic. Even then his 
country viewed him with compla. 
cency, as her moft hopeful fon. 

At the peace of 1763, Great~ 
Britain, in confequence of her vic- 
tories, ftood in a poktion to pre. 
{cribe her own terms. She chofe, 
perhaps, better for us than for her- 
felf: for by expelling the French 
from Canada, we no longer fear- 
ed hoftile neighbors ; and we foon 
found juft caufe to be afraid of 
our protectors. We difcerned 
even then a truth, which the con- 
duct of France has fince fo ftrong- 
ly confirmed, that there is noth- 
ing which the gratitude of weak 
ftates can give, that will fatisfy 
ftrong allies for their aid, but au- 
thority. Nations that want pro- 
tectors, will have mafters. Our 
fettlements, no longer checked by 
enemies on the frontier, rapidly 
increafed ; and it was difcovered, 
that America was growing to a 
fize that could defend itfelf. 

In this, perhaps unforefeen, but 
at length obvious ftate of things, 
the Britifh Government conceiv- 
eda jealoufy of the Colonies, of 
which, and of their intended meaf- 
ures of precaution, they made no 
fecret. 

Thus it happened, that their 
forefight of the evil aggravated its 
fymptoms, and accelerated its 
progrefs. The colonifts perceiv- 
ed that they could not be govern- 
ed, as before, by affection ; and 
refolved that they would not be 
governed by force. Nobly re- 
folved! for had we fubmitted to 
the Britifh claims of right, we 
fhould have had, if any, lefs than 
our ancient liberty ; and held 

what 
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what might have been left by a 
worle tenure. 

Our nation, like its great lead- 
er, had only to take counfel from 
its courage. When WASH- 
INGTON heard the voice of his 
country in diftrefs, his obedience 
was prompt ; and though his fac- 
rifices were great, they coft him 
no effort. Neither the object 
nor the limits of my plan, permit 
me to dilate on the military events 
of the revolutionary war. Our 
hiftory is but a tranfeript of his 
claims on our gratitude. Our 
hearts bear teftimony, that they 
are claims not to be fatisfied. 
When overmatched by numbers ; 
a fugitive, with a little band of 
faithful foldiers ; the States as 
much exhaulted as difmayed; he 
explored his own undaunted heart, 
and found there refources to re- 
trieve our affairs. We have feen 
him difplay as much valor as gives 
fame to heroes, and as confum- 
mate prudence as infures fuccefs 
to valor ; fearlefs of dangers that 
were perfonal to him ; hefitatin 
and cautious, when they affected 
his country ; preferring fame be- 
fore fafety or repofe ; and duty, 
before fame, | 
' Rome did not owe more to [a- 
bius, than America to WASH- 
INGTON. Our nation fhares 
with hitn the fingular glory of 
having conducted a civil war with 
mildnefs, and a revolution, with 
order. 

The event of that war feemed 
to crown the felicity and glory 
both of America and its Chief. 
Until that conteft, a great part of 
the civilized world had been fur- 
prifingly ignorant of the force and 
character, and almoft of the exiit- 
ence, of the Britith Colonies. 


They had not retained’ what the 

knew, nor felt curiofity to know 
the {tate of thirteen wretched fet. 
tlements, which vaft woods in. 
clofed, and ftill vafter woods di- 


_vided from each other. ‘They 


did not view the colonifts fo much 
a people, as a race of fugitives, 
whom want, and folitude, and in. 
termixture with the favages, had 
made barbarians. Great- Britain, 
they faw, was elate with her vic- 
tories; Europe ftood in awe of 
her power: her arms made the 
thrones of the moft powerful un. 
{teady, and difturbed the tran. 
quillity of their States, with aa 
agitation more extenfive than an 
earthquake. As the giant Ence- 
ladus is fabled to lie under Etna, 
and to fhake the mountain when 
he turns his limbs, her hoftility 
was felt to the extremities of the 
world. It reached to both the 
Indies ; in the wilds of Africa, it 
ob{tructed the commerce in flaves ; 
the whales, finding, in time of 
war, a refpite from their purfuers, 
could venture to fport between 
the tropics, and did not flee, as in 
peace, to hide beneath the ice- 
fields of the polar circle. 

At this time, while Great-Bri- 
tain wielded a force not inferior 
to that of the Roman empire un- 
der ‘T'rajan, fuddenly, aftonifhed 
Europe beheld a feeble people, 
till then unknown, {ftand forth, 
and defy this giant to the combat. 
It was fo unequal, all expected it 
would be fhort. The events of 
that war were fo many miracles, 
that attracted, as much perhaps as 
any war ever did, the wonder of 
mankind. Our finai fuccefs ex- 
alted their admiration to 1ts 
higheft point: they allowed to 
WASHINGTON all that is due 
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to tranfcendent virtue, and to the 
Americans more than is due to 
human nature., ‘They confidered 
ys as a race Of WasHINGToONsS, 
and admitted that nature in Amer- 
ica was fruitful only in prodigies. 
Their books and their travellers, 


exaggerating and diftorting all 


their reprefentations, aflifted to 
eftablifh the opinion, that this is a 
new world, with a new order of 
men and things adapted to it ; 
that here we practife induftry, 
amid{t the abundance that requires 


none ; that we have morals fo re- 


fined, that we do not need laws ; 
and though we have them, yet we 
ought to confider their execution 
as an infult and a wrong; that we 
have virtue without weaknefles, 
fentiment without paflions, and 
liberty without factions. Thefe 
illufions, in fpite of their abfurdi- 


‘ty, and, perhaps, becaufe they are 


abfurd enough to have dominion 
over the imagination only, have 
been received by many of the 
malecontents again{t the govern- 
ments of Europe, and induced 
them to emigrate. Such illufions 
are too foothing to vanity, to be 
entirely checked in their currency 
among Americans. 

They have been pernicious, as 
they cherifh falfe ideas of the rights 
of men and the duties of rulers. 
They have led the citizens to 
look for liberty where it is not ; 
and to confider the government, 
which is its caftle, as its prifon. 

WASHINGTON retired to 
Mount Vernon, and the eyes of 
the world followed him. He left 
his countrymen to their fimplicity 
and their paflions, and their glory 
foon departed. Europe began to 
be undeceived, and it feemed for 
a time, as if, by the acquifition of 
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independence, our citizens were 
difappointed. The Confederation 
was then the only compact made 
‘to form a perfect union of the 
States, to eftablifh jultice, to in- 
fure the tranquillity, and provide 
for the fecurity, of the nation ;” 
and accordingly, union was 2 
name that {till commanded rever- 
ence, though not obedience. ‘The 
fyftem called juftice was, in fome 
of the States, iniquity reduced to 
elementary principles; and the 
public tranquillity was fuch a por- 
tentous calm, as rings in deep 
caverns before the explofion of an 
earthquake. Molt of the States 
then were in fact, though not in 
form, unbalanced democracies. 
Reafon, it is true, fpoke audibly 
in their conftitutions ; pafhon and 
prejudice louder in their laws. It 
is to the honor of Maffachufetts, 
that it is chargeable with little 
deviation from principles. Its ad- 
herence to them was one of the 
caufes of a dangerous rebellion. 
It was fcarcely pofhble that fuch 
governments fhould not be agitat- 
ed by parties, and that prevailing 
parties fhould not be vindi¢tive 
and unjuft. Accordingly, in fome 
of the States, creditors were treat- 
ed as outlaws ; bankrupts were 
armed with legal authority to be 
perfecutors ; and, by the fhock of 
all confidence and faith, focicty 
was fhaken to its foundations. 
Liberty we had; but we dreaded 
its abufe almoft as much 4s its 
lofs ; and the wife, who deplored 
the one, clearly forefaw the other. 
The States were alfo becoming 
formidable to each other. Trib- 
ute, under the name of impott, 


was for years levied by fome of 


the commercial States upen their 
neighbors. Meafures of retalia- 
tion 
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tion were reforted to, and mutual 
recriminations had begun to whet 
the refentments, whats never fail- 
ing progrefs'among ftates is more 
injuitice, vengeance, and war. 

The peace of America hung by 
a thread, and factions were al- 
ready fharpening their weapons to 
cut it. The project of three fep- 
erate empires in America was be- 
ginning to be broached, and the 
progreis of libententbets would 
have foon rendered her citizens 
unfit for liberty in either of them. 
A.n age of blood and mifery would 
have punifhed our difunion: But 
thefe were not the confiderations 
to deter ambition trom its purpofe, 
while there were fo many circum- 
{tances in our political jituation to 
favor it. 

At this awful crifis, which all 
the wife fo much ,dreaded at the 
time, yet which appears, on a re- 
trofpedt, fo much more dreadful 
than their fears; fome man was 
wanting, who pofle fed a com- 
manding power over the pop pular 
pafhons; but over whom thole paf- 
fions had no power.—That man 
was WASHINGLION. 

His nate, at the head of fuch 
a lift of worthies as would reflec 
honor on any country, had its 
proper weight with all the enlight- 
ened, and with almoft all the well- 
difpofed among the !efs informed 
citizens, and, blefled be God! 
the Conftitution was adopted. 


Yes, to the eternal honour of 


America among the nations of the 
earth, it was adopted, in fpite of 
the obftacles which, in any other 
country, and perhaps in any other 
age of this, would have been in- 
furmountable ; in fpite of the 
doubts and fears, which well 


micaning prejudice creates for it- 


felf, and which party fo artfully 
inflames into ftubbornnefs ; ip 
{pite of the vice, which it has fub- 


jeGed to reftraint, and which is 


therefore its immortal and impla- 
cable foe ; iti {pite of the oligar. 
chies in fome of the States, from 
whom it {natched dominion ; it 
was adopted, and our country en- 
joys one more invaluable chance 
for its union and happinefs : in- 
valuable ! if the retrofpec of the 
dangers ‘we have efeaped, fhall 
fuf fliciently inculcate the principles 
we have fo tardily ef{tablifhed 
Perhaps multitudes are not to ‘ss 
taught by their fears- only, with- 
out fuffering much to deepen the 
imprefhon : for experience bran- 
difhes in het fchool a whip of 
{corpions, and teaches nations her 
fummary leffons of wifdom by the 
{cars and wounds of their adver- 
fity. 
: The amendnients which have 
been projected in fome of the 
States new that in them at leaft, 
thefe leffons are not well remem- 
bered. Inaconfederacy of States; 
fome powerful, others weak, the 
weaknefs of the federal union 
will, fooner or latet; encourage; 
and will not reftrain, the ambition 
and injuftice of the members. 
The weak can no otherwife be 
{trong or fafe, but in the energy of 
the national government. It is 
this defect, —twhich the blind jeal- 
oufy of the weak States not unfre- 
quently contributes to prolong,— 
that has proved fatal to all the 
confederations that ever exifted. 
Although it was impofhble that 
fuch meritasW ASHING'TON’s 
fhould not produce envy, it was 
{carcely poflible that, with fuch a 
tranfcendent reputation, he fhould 
have rivals. Accordingly, he 
was 
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was unanimoufly chofen Prefident 
of the United States. 

Asa general and a patriot, the 
meafure of his glory was already 
full: there was no fame left for 
him to excel but his own ; and 
even that tafk, the mightieft of all 
his labours, his civil magiftracy 
has accomplifhed. 

No fooner did the new govern- 
ment begin its aufpicious courfe, 
than order feemed to arife out of 
confufion, The governments of 
Europe had feen the old Confed- 
eration finking, fqualid and pale, 
into the tomb, when they beheld 
the new American Repubiic rife 
fuddenly from the ground, and, 
throwing off its grave clothes, ex- 
hibiting the ftature and propor- 
tions of a young giant, refrethed 
with fleep. Commerce and in- 
dultry awoke, and were cheerful 
at their labours ; for credit and 
confidence awoke with them. Ey- 
ery where was the appearance of 
profperity ; and'the onlv fear was, 
that its progrefs was too rapid, 
to confilt with the purity and fim- 
plicity of ancient manners. The 
cares and labours of the Prefident 
were inceflant: his exhortations, 
example, and authority, were em- 
ployed to excite zeal and aétivity 
for the public fervice: able ofh- 
cers were felected, only for their 
merits ; and fome of them re- 
markably diitinguifhed themfelves 
by their fuccefsful management of 
the public bufinefs. Government 
was adminiftered with fuch integ- 
rity, without myftery, and in fo 
profperous a courfe, that it feem- 
ed to be wholly employed in aéts 
of beneficence. Though it has 
made many thoufand malecontents, 
it has never, by its rigor or in- 
juftice, made one man wretched. 


U 


Such was the ftate of public af 
fairs: and did it not feem perfect- 
ly to enfure uninterrupted harmo- 
ny to the citizens ? did they not, 
in refpe& to their government and 
its adminiftration, poffefs their 
whole heart’s defire ? ‘They had 
feen and fuffered long the want of 
an eflicient conftitution: they 
had freely ratified it; they faw 
WASHINGTON, their tried 
friend, the father of his country, 
invefted with its powers. They 
knew that he could not exceed or 
betray them, without forfeiting 
his own reputation. Confer, 
fora moment, what a reputation 
it was: Such as no man ever be- 
fore poffeffed by fo clear a title, 
and in fo high a degree. His 
fame feemed in its purity to exceed 
even its brightneis: office took 
honour from his acceptance, but 
conferred none. Ambition {tood 
awed and darkened by his fhadow. 
For where, through the wide 
earth, was the man fo vain as to 
difpute precedence with him ; or 
what were the honors that could 
make the poffeflor WASHING- 
TON’s fuperior ? Refined and 
complex as the ideas of virtue are, 
even the grofs could difcern in his 
life the infinite fuperiority of 
her rewards. Mankind perceived 
fome change in their ideas of 
greatnefs: the fplendor of power, 
and even of the name of conquer- 

r, had grown dim in their eyes. 
They did not know that WASH- 
INGTON could angment his 
fame ; but they knew and felt, 
that the world’s wealth, and its 
empire too, would be a bribe far 
beneath his acceptance. 

This is not exaggeration: nev- 
er was confidence in a man and 
a chief megiftrate more widely 
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diffufed, or more folidly eftab- 
lithed. 

If it had been in the nature of 
man ihat we fhould enjoy liberty, 
without the agitations of party, 
the United States had a right, us- 
der thefe circumftances, to expect 
it: but it was impoflible, Where 
there ts no liberty, they may be 
exempt from party. It will feem 
ftrange, but i fcarcely admits a 
doub:, that there are fewer male- 
contents in ‘Turkey, than in any 
free {ftace in the world. Where 
the people have no power, they 
enter tnto no contefts, and are en 
anxious to know how they fhall 

fe it. The {pirit of difcontent 
becomes torpid for want of em- 
ployment, and fighs itfelf to reift. 
The people fleep foundly in their 
chains, and do not even dream of 
their weight. They lofe their 
turbulence with their energy, and 
become as ttactable as any other 
animals : a ftate of degradation, 
in which they extort our fcorn, 
and engage our pity, for the mife- 
ry they do not feel. Yet that heart 
Is a bafe one, and fit only for a 
flave’s bofom, that would not 
bleed freely, rather than fubmit to 
fuch a condition ; for liberty with 
ail its parties and agitations is 
more defirable than flavery. Who 
would not prefer the republics of 
ancient Greece, where libe-ty 
once fubfifted in its excefs, its de- 
lirium, terrible in its charms, and 
‘gliftening to the laft with, the 
BI aze oi the very fire that confum- 
ed it ? 

1 do not know that I ought, 
but I am fure that 1 do, prefer 
thofe republics to the dozing flave- 
ry of the modern Greece, where 
the degraded wretches have fuffer- 
ed {corn till they merit it, where 


they tread on clafic ground, on 
the afhes of heroes and patriots, 
unconfcious of their anceltry, ig. 
norant of the nature, and almoit 
of the name, of liberty, and infen- 
fible even to the paffion for it. 
Who, on this contraft, can for. 
bear to fay, it is the modern 
Greece that lies buried, that fleeps 
forgotten in the caves of Turkith 
darknefs ? It is the ancient 
Greece that hives in remembrance, 
that is {till bright with glory, {till 
frefh in immortal “youth. They 
are unworthy of lide rty, who en- 
tertain a lefs exalted idea of its 
excellence. The misfortune is, 
that thofe who profefs to be its 
mott nes ep admirers Maes gen- 
erally, the leaft comprehenfion of 
its basarde and impediments : 
they expec that an enthuflaftic 
adnuration of its nature will rec- 
oncile the multitude to the irk- 
fomenefs of its reftraints. Delv- 
five expectation ! WASHING- 


'TON was not thus deluded. We 


have his folemn warning againt 
the often fatal propenfities of lib- 
erty. He had reflected, that men 
are often falfe to their country and 
their honor, falfe to duty and 
even to their intereft ; but mul- 
titudes of men are never long falfe 
or deaf to their pafhons ; - thefe 
will find obftacles in the tai, af. 
fociates in party. The fellow- 
fhips thus formed are more inti 
mate, and impofe commands mort 
imperious, than thofe of fociety- 

‘Thus party forms a ftate with- 
in the ftate, and is animated by 4 
rivalfhip, fear, and hatred, of its 
fuperior. When this happens 
the merits of the government will 
become frefh provocations and of- 


fences ; ; for they are the merits of 


anenemy. No ‘wonder then, that 
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as foon as party found the virtue 
and glory of WASHINGTON 
were obftacles, the attempt was 
made, by calumny, to furmount 
them both. Yor this, the great- 
eft of all his trials, we know that 
he was prepared, He knew that 
the government muft poffcfs fuf- 
ficient ftrength from within or 
without, or fall a victim to fac- 
tion. ‘Chis iaterior ftrength was 
plainly inadequate to its defence, 
unlefs it could be reinforced from 
without by the zeal and patriot- 
ifm of the citizens ; and this lat- 
ter refource was certainly as ac- 
ceflible to Prefident WASHING- 
TON, as to any chief magiftrate 
that ever lived. ‘The life of the 
federal government, he confider- 
ed, was in the breath of the peo- 
ple’s noftrils : whenever they 
fhould happen to be fo infatuated 
or infiamed as to abandon its de- 
fence, its end muft be as fpcedy, 
and might be as tragical, as a con- 
{titution for France. 


* While the Prefident was- 


thus adminiftering the government, 
in fo wife and juft a manner, as 
to engage the great majority of 
the enlightened and virtuous citi- 
zens to co-operate with him for 
its fupport, and while he indulged 
the hope that time and habit were 
confirming their attachment, the 
French revolution had reached 
that point in its progrefs, when 
its terrible principles began to ag- 
itate all civilized nations. I will 
not, on this occafion, detain you 


C HH, 1800. Iss 
to exprefs, though my thoughts 
tcem with it, my deep abhorrence 
of that revolution ; its defpotifm, 
by the mob or the military, from 
the firft, and its hopocrify of mor- 
als to the laft. Scenes have paff- 
ed there which exceed defeription, 
and which, tor other reafons, . I 
will not attempt to defcribe ; fox 
it would not be poihible, even at 
this diftance of time, and with the 
fea between us and France, to go 
through with the recital of them, 
without perceiving horror gather, 
like a froft, about the heart, and 
almoft ftep its pulfe. That revo- 
lution has been conftant in noth- 
ing but its viciflitudes, and its 
promifes ; always delufive but al- 
ways renewed, to eftablifh philof- 
ophy by crimes, and liberty by the 
fword. ‘The people of France, 
if they are not like the modern 
Greeks, find their cap of liberty 
is a foldier’s helmet: and, with 
all their imitation of dictators and 
confuls, their exacteft fimilitude 
to thefe Roman ornaments, is in 
their chains. The nations of Eu- 
rope perceive another refemblance, 
in their all conquering ambition. 
But it is only the influence of 
that event on America, and on the 
meafures of the Prefident, that be- 
longs to my fubject. It would be 
ingratefully wrong to his charac- 
ter to be filent in refpect to a part 
of it, which has the moft fignally 

illuftrated his virtues. 
The genuine character of that 
revolution is not even yet fo well 
underftood 


* The Government of Maffachufetts has manifefted more than once, and fo 
lately as the laft year, a wife difcernment of the pernicious tendency of certain 
ufurping claims by States, and of changes propoied to abolifh, under the name 


of amending, the Conftitution. 


The example has had its proper weight to produce, in other States, a like 
zealous and prompt fupport of the national Government. 
Long may fuch patriotic zeal continue, and ever may its efforts obtain a like 


fuccefs ! 
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underftood as the dictates of felf- 
prefervation require it fhould be. 
The chief duty and care of all 
governments is to protect the 
rights of property, and the tran- 
quillity of fociety. The leaders 
of the French revolution, from 
the beginning, excited the poor 
acainit the rich ; this has made the 
rich poor, but it will never make 
the poor rich. Oa the contrary, 
they were ufed only as blind in- 
(t 
matters, firft of the adverfe party, 
and then of the State. Thus the 
powers of the State were turned 
round into a direétion exattly con- 
trary to the proper one, not to 
preferve tranquillity and reftrain 
violence, but to excite violence by 
the lure of power, and plunder, 
and vengeance. ‘Thus all France 
has been, and itill is, as much the 
prize of the ruling party as a cap- 
tured fhip, and if any right or 
poifeiion has efcaped confifcation, 
there is none that has not been 
liable to it. | 

Thus it clearly appears that, in 
its origin, its character, and its 
means, the government of that 
country is revolutionary ; that is, 
not only different from, but di- 
rectly contrary to, every regular 
and well- pase red fociety. It isa 
danger, fimi ilar in its kind, and at 
leatt equal in degree, to that with 
which ancient Rome menaced her 
enemies. ‘The allies of Rome 
were flaves ; and it coft fome hun- 
dred years’ efforts of her policy 
and arms, to make her enemies 
her allies. Nations, at this day, 
can truft no better to treaties ; 
they cannat even truft to arms, 
unlefs they are ufed with a {pirit 
and perfeverance becoming the 
magnitude of their danger. For 


{truments. to make thofe leaders 


the French revolution has been, 
from the firft, hoftile to all right 
and juftice, to all peace and order 
in fociety; and, therefore, its 
very exiftence has been a ftate 
of warfare again{t the civilized 
world, and moft of all againft free 
and orderly republics, For fuch 
are never without factions, ready 
to be the allies of France, and to 
aid her in the work of deftruGtion. 
Accordingly, fearcely any but re. 
publics have they fubyerted. Such 
governments, by fhewing in prac. 
tice what republican liberty is, de- 
tect French impofture, and fhew 
what their pretexts are not. 

To fubvert them, therefore, 
they had, befides the facility that 
faction shots: the double excite- 
ment of removing a reproach, and 
converting their greateft obftacles 
into their moft efficient auxiliaries. 

Who then, on careful reflec- 
tion, will be furprifed, that the 


French and their partizans in- 


{tantly conceived the defire, and 
made the moft powerful attempts, 
to revolutionize the American 
government? But it will hereafter 
feem ftrange that their excefles 
fhould be excufed, as the effects 
ofa ttruggle for hi iberty, and that 
fo many of our citizens fhould be 
flattered, while they were infult- 
ed, with the idea, that our exam- 
ple was copied, and our principles 
purfued, Nothing Was ever more 
falfe, or more fafcinating. Our 
liberty depends on our education, 
our laws, and habits, to which 
eyen prejudices yield ; on the 
difperfion of our people on farms, 
and on the almoft equal diffufion 
of property ; it is founded on mo- 
rals and religion, whofe authority 
reigns in the heart, and on the in- 
fluence all thefe produce on pub- 
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fic opinion before that opinion 
governs rulers. Here liberty is 
re(traint, there it is violence; ere 
it is mild and cheering, like the 
morning fun ef our fummer, 
brightening the hills, and making 
the vallies green ; fhere it is like 
the fun, when his rays dart pefti- 
lence on the fands of Africa. 
American liberty calms and re- 
{trains the licentious pafhons, like 
an angel that fays to the winds 
and troubled feas ; be ftill. But 
how has French licentioufnefs ap- 
pe ared to the wretched citizens of 
Switzerland and Venice? Do not 
their haunted imaginations, éven 
when they wake, reprefent her as 
a moniter, with eyes that flafh 
wild fire, hands that hurl thunder- 
bolts, a voice that dhakes the foun- 
dation of the hills? She ftands, 
and her ambition meafures the 
earth; fhe {peaks, and an epide- 
mic fury feizes the nations. 

Experience is loft upon us, if 
we deny, that it had feized a 
large part of the American Na- 
tion. Itis as fober, and intelligent, 
as free, and as worthy to be free, 
as any in the world; yet, like all 
other people, we have paflions and 
prejudices, and they had received 
a yiolent impulfe, which, for a 
time, mifled us. 

Jacobinifm had become here, 
as in France, rather a fect than a 
party ; infpiring a fanaticifm that 
was equally intolerant and conta- 
gious. The delufion was general 
enough to be thought the voice of 
the people, therefore claiming au- 
thority without proof; and jeal- 
ous enough to exaét acquiefcence 
without a murmur of contradiétion. 
Some progrefs was made in train- 
ing multitudes to be vindictive and 
terocious. ‘Fo them nothing feem- 


ed amiable, but the revolutionary 


juftice of Paris ; nothing terrible, 


but the o povernment and juftice of 
America. ‘The very name of Pa- 
iriots Was claimed and applied in 
proportion as the citizens had alli. 
enated their hearts from America, 
and transferred their affections to 
their foreign corrupter. Party 
difcerned its intimate connexion 
of intereft with France, and con- 
fummated its profligacy by yield- 
ing to foreign influen ee 

The views of thefe allies requi- 
red that this country fhould en- 
gage in war with Great-Britain. 
Nothing lefs would give to France 
all the means of annoying this 
dreaded rival: Nothing lefs would 
enfure the fubjection of America, 
as a fatellite to the ambition of 
France: Nothing elfe could make 
a revolution here perfectly inevi- 
table, 

For this end, the minds of the 
citizens were artfully inflamed, 
and the moment was watched, 
and impatiently waited for, when 
their long heated paflions | fhould 
be in fafion, to pour them forth, 
like the lava of a volcano, to 
blacken and cone the peace 
and government of our country, 

The fy on operations of a 
faétion under foreign influence 
had begun to appear, and were 
fucceflively purfued, in a manner 
too deeply alarming to be foon 
forgotten. Who of us does not 
remember this worft of evils in 
this worft of ways? Shame would 
forget, if it could, that, in one of 
the States, amendments were pro- 
pofed to break down the Federal 
Senate, which, as in the State 
Governments, is a great bulwark 
of the public order. ‘T’o break 
down another, an extravagant ju- 
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diciary power was claimed for 
States. In another State a rebel- 
lion was fomented by the agent 
of France: And who, without 
frefh indignation, can remember, 
that the powers of Government 
were apenly ufurped ; troops Jevi- 
ed, and flips fitted out to fight 
for hers Nor can any true friend 
to our Government confider wiih- 

ut dread, that, foon afterwards, 
the treaty making powcr was 
boldly challenged for a branch of 
the government, from which the 
conflitution has wifely withhold- 
en it. 

I am oppreffed, and know not 
how to proceed with my fubjeét— 
WASHINGTON, blefled be 
Gop! who endued him with wif- 
dom and clothed him with power 
—WASHINGTON iffued his 
Proclamation of Neutrality, and, 
at an early period, arrefted the in. 
trigues of France and the paflions 
of his countrymen, on the very 
edge of the precipice of war and 
revolution. 

This a& of firmnefs, at the haz- 
ard of his reputation and peace, 
entitles him to the name of the 
firft of patriots. ‘Time was gain- 
ed for the citizens to recover their 
virtue and good fenfe, and they 
foon recovered them. The crifis 
was pafled, and America was fav- 
ed. 

You and I, moft refpected fel- 
low-citizens, fhould be fooner tir- 
ed than fatisfied in recounting the 
particulars of this illuftrious man’s 
life. 

How: great he appeared, while 
he adminiftered the Government, 
how much greater when he retir- 
ed from it, how he accepted the 
chief military command under his 
wife and upright fucceffor, how his 


life was unfpotted like his fame, 
and how his death was worthy of 
his lite, are fo many difting fyb. 
jects of inftruction, and each of 
them fingly more than enough for 
an elogium. I leave the tafk how. 
ever to hiftory and to potterity ; 

they will be faithful to it. 
it is not. impofhble, that fome 
will affect to confider the honors 
paid to this great patriot by the 
nation, as exceflive, idolatrous, 
and degrading to freemen, who 
are all equal. I anfwer, that re. 
fufing to virtue its lepitimate hon. 
ors would not prevent their being 
lavifhed, in future, on any worth. 
lefs and ambitious favorite. If 
this day’s example fhould have its 
natural effect, it will be falutary, 
Let fuch honors be fo conferred 
only when, in future, they hall 
be fo merited: Then the public 
fentiment will not be mifled, nor 
the principles of a juft equality 
corrupted. ‘The beft evidence of 
reputation is a man’s whole life. 
We have now, alas! all WASH. 
INGTON?’s before us. There 
has {carcely appeared a really great 
man, whofe character has been 
more admired in his life time, or 
lefs correétly underftood by his 
admirers. When it is compre- 
hended, it is no eafy tafk to de- 
lineate its excellencies in fuch a 
manner, as to give to the portrait 
both intereft and refemblance. 
For it requires thought and ftudy 
to under{tand the true ground of 
the fuperiority of his characer 
over many others, whom he re- 
fembled in the principles of ac- 
tien, and even in the manner of 
acting. But perhaps he excels all 
the great men that ever lived, in 
the fteadinefs of his adherence to 
his maxims of life, and in the unt- 
formity 
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formity of all his conduc to the 
fame maxims. ‘Thefe maxims, 
though wife, were yet not fo re- 
markable for their wifdom, as for 
their authority over his life: For 
if there were any erroré in his 
‘udement, (and he difcovered as 
few 2s any man) we know of no 
blemifhes in his virtue. He was 
the patriot without reproach: He 
loved his country well enough to 
hold his fuccefs in fervine it an am- 
ple recompenfe. Thus far felf-love 
and love of country coincided: But 
when his country needed facrifi- 
ces, that no other man could, or 
perhaps would be willing to make, 
he did not even hefitate. This 
was virtue in its moft exalted 
charaéter. More than once he 
put his fame at hazard, when he 
had reafon to think it would be 
facrificed, at leaft in this age. 

Two inftances cannot be deni- 
ed: When the army was difband- 
ed; and again, when he ftood, 
like Leonipas at the pafs of 
Thermopyle, to defend our inde- 
pendence againit France. 

It is indeed almoft as difficult 
to draw his chatacter, as the por- 
trait of Virtue. ‘I'he reafons are 
fimilar. Our ideas of moral ex- 
celjence are obfcure, becaufe they 
are complex, and we are obliged 
to refort to illuftrations. WASH- 
INGTON’s example is the hap- 
pieft to thew what virtue is; and 
to delineate his character, we nat- 
urally expiate on the beauty of 
virtue: Much muft be felt, and 
much imagined. His pre-emi- 
nence is not fo much to be feen in 
the difplay of any one virtue, as 
10 the poffeflion of them all, and 
in the praCice of the moft diffi- 
cult. Hereafter therefore his 
charaéter muft be {tudied before 


it willbe ftriking ; and then it 
will be admitted asa model; a 
precious one toa free. Republic. 
It is no lefs difficult to {peak 
of his talenis. ‘They were adap- 
ted to lead, .without dazzling 
mankind; and to draw forth and 
employ the talents of others, with- 
out being mifled by them. In 
this he was certaiuly fuperior, 
that he neither miftook nor mif- 
applied hisown. His great mod- 
efty and referve would have con- 
cealed them, if great dccafions 
had not calied them forth ; and 
then, as he never {poke from the 
affectation to fhine, nor aéted 
from any finifter motives, it is 
from their effects only that we 
are to judge of their greatnefs and 
extent. In public trufls, where 
men, acting confpicuoufiy, are 
cautious, and in thofe private con- 
cerns, where few conceal or refift 
their weakneffes, WASHING- 
TON was uniformly great; pur- 
fuing right condué& from right 
maxims. His talents were fuch, 
as afiift a found judgment, and 
ripen with it. His prudence was 
confummate, and feemed to take 
the direction of his powers and 
paffions ; for, as a Soldier, he was 
more folicitous to avoid miftakes 
that might be fatal, than to per- 
form exploits that are brilliant ; 
and as a Statefman, to adhere to 
juft principles, however old, than 
to purfue novelties ; and therefore, 
in both chara¢ters, his qualities 
were fingularly adapted to the in- 
tereft, and were tried in the creat- 
eft perils, of the country. His 


habits of inquiry were fo far re- ° 


markable, that he was never fatis- 
fied with invettigating, nor defifted 
from it, fo long as he had lefs 
than all the light that he could 
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obtain upon a fubjec&t; and then 
he made his decifion without bias. 

This command over the par- 
tialities that fo generally ftop men 
fhort, or turn them afide, in their 
purfuit of truth, is one of the chief 
caufes of his unvaried courfe of 
right conduét in fo many difficult 
{cenes, where every human aétor 
mutt be prefumed to err. 

If he had {trong paffions, he 
had learned to fubdue them, and 
to be moderate. and mild. If he 
had weakncfles,he concealed them, 
which is rare, 2nd excluded them 
from the government of his tem- 
per and conduét, which is. {till 
more rare. If he loved fame, he 
never made improper compliances 
for what is called » popularity. 
The fame he enjoyed is of the 
kind that will laft forever ; yet it 
was rather the effect, than the 
motive, of his conduct. Some 
future Prurarcuy will fearch for 
a parallel to his character. Epam- 
INONDAS is perhaps the brighteit 
name of all antiquity. Our 
WASHINGTON refembled 
him in the purity and ardor of his 
patriotif{m ; and like him, he firit 
exalted the glory of his country. 
There, it is to be hoped, the par- 
allelends: For Tueses fell with 
Eraminonpas. But fuch com- 
parifons cannot be purfsed far, 
without departing from the fimili- 
tude. For we fhall find it as dif- 
ficult to compare great men as 
great rivers. Some we admire 
for the length and rapidity of their 
current, and the grandeur of their 
cataracts: others, for the majettic 
filence and fullnefs of their 
{treams : We cannot bring them 
together to meafure the difference 
of their waters. The unambitious 


life of WASHINGTON, decli- 


ning fame yet courted by it, feen. 
ed, like the Ohio, to choofe jt, 
long way through folitudes, difys. 
ing fertility ; or like his own Po. 
towmac, widening and deepening 
his channel, as he approaches the 
fea, and difplaying moft the uf. 
fulnefs and ferenity of his great. 
nefs towards the end of his cour, 
Such a citizen would do honor ty 
any country. The conftant ~ep. 
eration and affection of his coun. 
try will thew, that it was worthy 
of fuch a citizen. 

However his military fame 
may excite the wonder of man. 
kind, it is chicfly by his civil 
magiftracy, that his example will 
inftrué them. Great Generals 
have arifen in all ages of the 
world, and perhaps moft in thof 
of defpotifm and darknels. In 
times of violence and convulfion, 
they rife, by the force of the 
whirlwind, high enough to ride in 
it, and direét the ftorm. Like 
meteors, they glare on the black 
clouds with a fplendor, that, while 
it dazzles and terrifies, makes 
nothing vifible but the darkneds. 
The fame of heroes is indeed 
growing vulgar: They multiply 
in every long war: They ftand 
in hiftory, and thicken in their 
ranks, almoft as undiltinguifhed as 
their own {oldiers. 

But fuch a Chief-Magiftrate as 
WASHINGTON, appears like 
the pole {lar in a clear fky, to direé 
the fkilful ftatefman. His pref- 
dency will form an epoch, and 
be diftinguifhed as the age ot 
WASHINGTON. Already tt 
affumes its high place in the po- 
litical region. . Like the milky 
way, it whitens along its allotted 
portion of the hemifphere. The 
lateft generations of men will fur- 
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yey, through the telefcope of hif- 
tory, the {pace where fo many 
virtues blend their rays, and. de- 
light to feparate them into groups 
and diftin& virtues. As the beit 
iluftration of them, the living 
monument, to which the firft of 
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Patriots would have chofen to 
confign his fame, it is my carneft 
prayer to Heaven, that out country 
may fubfift, even to that late day, 
in the plentitude of its liberty and 
happinefs, and mingle its mild 


glory with WASHINGLON’s. 


THt POLITICAL REVIEW: No. I: 


Fe ) 

[ HERE has always exifted 
in mankind two oppofite difpofi- 
tions, a love of novelty, and an 
attachment to old ufages. The 
former is ingrafted on curiofity, 
which is found in a greater or 
lefs degree in every mind $ it be- 
comes the ruling pafhion of the 
ardent projector, and is the ignis 
fatuus that conftantly allures and 
bewilders the volatile aad un- 
fettled, who fpend their time, 
like the Athenians’ of old, in- 
quiring after fome ‘new thing.” 
The latter is the effe& of early 
attachments, and what fome might 
call a contracted, others, perhaps, 
a prudent education. It is pre- 
dominant with the ignorant in the 
lower grades of fociety, and the 
better informed of fettled ptinci- 
ples and fyftematic habits. 

One naturally makes the mind 
unftable, by leading it from cer- 
tain enjoyment; through the wild 
rout of precarious pleafures ; and, 
when it launches into the wide 
field of fpeculation, in its rapid 
progrefs of new frivolity; and half 
finifhed experiments; leaves far 
behind the found maxims of ex- 
perience; and the fober dictates 
of truth. The other binds men 
to a certain fet of cuftoms and 
habits, which they receive by 
right of inheritance, or force of 
education ; incafed in thefe, like 

WwW 


the filk-worm in its web, they aré 
content to be obflinately regular; 
mechanically virtuous, and blind- 
ly happy. Under thefe different 
pafhions are enlifted the adverfe 
partifans, for new faflions, and 
cld cuftoms. It is well when 
they extend -their influence only 
to the cut of a coat, the fhape of 
a head drefs, or the minutie of 
etiquette: When either a rage 
for novelty, or a blind adherence 
to ancient ufages, become the 
ruling paflion of a man, he refigns 
the dignity of his nature—reafon. 
This fhould teach him to fteer 
the middle courfe between bigotry 
and licentoufnefs: Though it 
have not the charms of novelty; 
nor the force of inftinét or habit; 
it will diétate him to lean on the 
fafe fide, and not to outftrip flow; 
progrefive improvement for im- 
practicable reformation. 

One or the other of thefe prin- 
ciples have become predominant 
in the public mind of almoft all 
countries in all ages: Happily 
moft nations have followed the 
fafet guide, and evinced their at- 
tachment to immemorial ufages, 
which were at firft mtroduced by 
enlightened ages from their obvi- 
ous utility, and have been venera- 
ted by fucceeding generations for 
their antiquity. Thus in national 
inftitutions, generally f{peaking, 
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faperftition and bigotry are noth- 
ing more than ignorance lending 
its aid to wifdom, and vice yield- 
ing to virtue. Wifdom thus tar- 
nifhed,is preferable to fplendid fol- 
ly, and vice thus controlled to daz- 
zling licentoufnefs. The laws 
and inftitutions which have exifted 
time out of mind, in moft of the 
older nations of the world, may 
be compared to a river rifing from 
a pure fource, but tainted by the 
filth of the foil over which it paf- 
fes in its long progrefs, till at 
Jength, inftead of being a benefit 
to man, it becomes his bane.— 
Where the human intelle@ is ma- 
tured by fcience, and inveftigation 
takes its free courfe, the river, to 
keep up the allufion, is fupplied 
by the continual influx of pure 
{treams, and increafes in dignity, 
utility and magnitude, without 
fuffering a contamination in its 
quality. 

Moft of the nations of modern 
Europe come within this excep- 
tion, fo honourable to the human 
race, and have neither yielded to 
the iron fceptre of bigotry abfo- 
lute, nor given the rein to hafty, 
chimerical reformation, that is 
rich in faith and promifes, but 
barren, very barren in good works. 
Among thefe exceptions England 
claims an eminent rank. 

Our forefathers, the Anglo- 
Americans, while under the con- 
trol of Great-Britain, partook of 
her habits and adhered to her in- 
ftitutions, as far as circumftances 
peculiar to their young provinces 
would admit. Induftry, virtue, 
and fteady loyalty, were the lead- 
ing traits of the. American char- 
acter. ‘T’o complete the charter of 
@ growing and important nation 
one effential was wanting—lInde- 
pendence—we know the blood 


and treafure which this coft; ang 
we glory in the balance which re. 
mains in our favour. Yet we hage 
to regret, and have caufe to 
regret ferioufly, that the purchaf 
was not only at the expenfe of 
blood and treafure, but of thofe 
regular habits of moral rectitude, 
firm adherence to wholefome rep. 
ulations, which conftitute the good 
citizen, and that national ftability, 
which conftitutes fo important a 
part of its character. 
The European politician, who 
furveyed the ftate of America af. 
ter her revolutionary ftruggle, and 
before the adoption of the Feder. 
al Conftitution, and beheld: her 
citizens debauched with the luxu. 
riance of libefty—her feveral 
States cut off from their former 
head, purfuing oppofite interefts, 
opprefied with public and private 
debts, fomented with jealoufies, 
governed by different and undi- 
gefted laws—each fovereign, and 
all without any common bond to 
unite them together—while he 
furveyed this picture, he pro 
nounced, and on the authority of 
the experience of ages, that Amer- 
ica was incapable of felf govern. 
ment, and that nothing fhort of the 
voice of Omnipotence could call 
order out of this political chaos. 
When thus tottering on the 
confines of anarchy, the people of 
America had difcernment to fee 
their danger. From their good 
fenfe, to their own honour and the 
aftonifhment of Europe, was fut- 
nifhed a remedy, anticipated by 
thofe who were unacquainted with 
the genius of our countrymen ia 
nothing fhort of foreign interfer- 
ence, or the interpofition of a 
rairacle. 
In the formation and adoption 
of our prefent Conftitution, was 
found 
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found a fubftitute for, if not an 
improvement upon thofe venera- 
ble codes of legiflation, which, 
while they have received the fanc- 
tion, have alfo fuffered the abufes 
of time. 

It is not the intention of the 
author, at this time to analyze this 
Conftitution, or point out the ex- 
cellence of its Component parts. 
Without going into particulars, its 
greatelt eulogy is to fay, that it 
was the offspring of enlightened 
wifdom, and calm difpafionate dif 
cufion. As it was calculated to 
fecure the beft interefts: of our citi- 
zens, it was received by them as 
become independent freemen, from 
no other force, but that of convic- 
tion, after a deliberate and impar- 
tial examination. It was the fruit 
of no other triumph, but that of 
wifdom over ignorance and preju- 
dice. If we might reftore to their 
proper fignification, words which 
have been fhamefully perverted, we 
might emphatically ityle this Con- 
ftitution, the “* Temple of Reafon.”” 

Our devotion to it is the refult 
of the under{tanding, from an ex- 
periment of its utility. In future 
generations, if it ftand the teft of 
time (and Heaven grant it may) 
it will unite the judgment and 
the paflions of our pofterity in its 
fupport, and receive that venera- 
tion which is acquired by the fanc- 
tion of ages. What is our duty 
to give it this Mability ; to unite 
pathon with underftanding in its 
tupport?——In the firft place, let 
us fee if it is entitled to our unre- 
ferved approbation. If we may 
judge from what we have experi- 
enced, I truft it will be allowed it 
is; and to fomething more—our 
gratitude, To prove this, facts 
without much reflection will fup- 
ply the place of argument—Eve- 
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ry American of mature years has 
a lively recollection of the con- 
tralt between the fkate of our coun- 
try before the adoption of the 
Conftitution, and fince to the pre- 
fent time. 

This vifible and happy change 
in our favour was the obvious effect 
of a wife and energetic fyftem of 
national government. From this 
era may be dated the union of 
thefe States and the exiftence of 
America as a nation. 

Before the concuflions of the 
French revolution reached our 
fhores, experience excluded the 
neceflity of reafoning on the Fed- 
eral Conititution: it faid every 
thing in its favour. All who lov- 
ed their own intereft and fecurity 
approved of the Conftitution ; for 
it was demonftration to the com- 
mon fenfe of all, that it guarded 
and promoted both. But thofe 
were tranguil times. It had not 
yet ftood the teft of the ftorm. 
A. political tempeft, which has 
fhook the firmeft fabrics of gov- 
ernment in the Old World to their 
bafe, has fince tried its ftrength 
and proved its competency to pro- 
tect us in times of commotion. 
Though removed far from this tre- 
mendous vortex, we were perhaps 
the neareft in real danger. Had 
the poifonous.cup of French lib- 
erty been prefented to enervated 
Columbia while reeling with the 
fume of her own freedom, before 
fhe was awakened to temperance 
and vigilance, and difcrplined by 
the wifdom and energy of the 
general government ; it is not in 
the compafs of the mind to ims 
agine what human effort could 
have faved her from irretrievable 
ruin. Inftead therefore of con- 
fidering the difcords which have 
prevailed among us as owing to 
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any defect in the Conftitution, we 
ought, I think, to yiew it as the 
gitt of Heayen, through the time- 
ly exertion of our wife men, which 
has faved our country from a gen- 
eral wreck of morals and religion, 
and preferved the faith, dignity 
and union of the nation. 

The majority of enlightened 
Americans, { am perfuaded, feel 
a conviction, that this is not at- 
tributing too much to the Federal 
Conititution. It has had, and 
furvived its trials. To afk if it 
were perfec would be vain. It 
isthe work of man. Since it has 
had a fair experiment under the 
moit critical and trying circum- 
{tances, and has been found fully 
adequate to the great purpofes for 
which it was formed, we ought to 
rely on it with confidence, and 
give it the full fupport of opinion. 
' A-rafh attempt to perfect, is 
too often fuccefsful only in de- 
{troying. Whoever furveys the 
prefent {tate of fociety in Ameri- 
ca, and takes into cenfideration 
the different opinions of its citi- 
zens in politics and religion, and 
the unfettled habits of a large por- 
tion of them in pra¢tical morali- 
ty, will fee the neceflity of a re- 
form of manners, and a union of 
fentiment ; and at the fame time 
be fenfible, that innovation in great 
political points, would not remove 
but increafe the diforder, and prob- 
ably leave it without a remedy. 

At prefent we have no common 
bond of Union, but the Federal 
Compact ; this, if we confider it 


only in a focial point of view, ha, 
a manifeft tendency, to cultivate 
a good underftanding between the 
States, and to introduce a unifor. 
mity in their laws, habits and 
manners. Should it be generally 
contemplated, as nothing more than 
a providential fyftem only, a mere 
fubftitute for fomething better, 
which exifts only in the teeming 
imagination of innovators ; it will 
find diffentients, and apoftates too, 
fo long as ignorance has the pre. 
fumption to arraign the finithed 
works of wifdom, or impofe its 
dictates on experience, and its 
firft principles, inftead of the 
meafures of its officers, might 
foon become the avowed objet 
of difpute. But fhould the time 
ever arrive when its articles fhall 
be received like the laws of the 
‘¢ Medes and Perfians which alter 
net,’”? we may from that period, 
calculate with certainty on the 
ftability of the American charac- 
ter, and the fecurity of her peace 
and honours. Confidering its prin- 
ciples as eftablifhed maxims, not 
to be controverted, we fhall find 
in the common occurences of life 
fufficient {cope for our invention, 
errors enough to correét, and2 
bufes to reform. While as mem- 
bers of fociety, and interefted 
for the public weal, we fhall do 
well to bear in mind, that it re- 
quires but few great politicians to 
direét the affairs of a nation ; but 
many good citizens are wanted 
to make it refpeétable and happy. 
UNION. 
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Sir, 


To the Editor of the Columbian Phenix. 


IF you thould deem the following Extra& worthy a place in your 
Phenix, by inferting it you will oblige one of your conftant readers 


and humble feryant, 


S. B. 
ANTIQUITIES 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INTERIOR AMERICA. 


[From the Manufcript 


BestDEs thofe ruins in the 
{llinois and Wabafh countries, 
which have been often mention- 
ed, there are others no lefs re- 
markable many hundreds of miles 
farther weft, and particularly in 
the country about the great falls 
ofthe Mifhfipp.. As we approach 
thefe falls, commonly called St. 
Anthony’s, we frequently meet 
with pyramids of earth, from 30 
to 70, and even 8o feet in height. 
Thefe are, moft probably, the 
tombs of the ancient kings and 
chieftains of this part of Amer- 
ica, though there are others which 
Iam inclined to believe were e- 
re&ted in confequence of fome 
fignal victory, and pofhibly, to cov- 
er the bones dnd carcaffes of the 
flain. - In digging horizontally in- 
to feveral of thefe pyramids, a lit- 
tle above the bafe, we generally 
found a ftratum of white fub- 
{tance, fomewhat like moift lime, 
and glutinous withal, extending 
in all probability feveral yards 


within; or perhaps nearly the 


whole length of the diametrical 
line. I had even reafon to be- 
lieve this confolidated chalky fub- 
ftance to be the remains of {kele- 
tons, buried perhaps 200 centu- 
ries ago, and converted by time, 
and the operation of the elements, 
‘into their prefent ftate. 
__ Many tokens remain, on both 
fides of the Miflifippi, of the coun- 
‘try being in ancient ages as well 
cultivated and as thickly inhabit- 
ed as the country on the Danube 
or the Rhine ; which fully proves 
that the literati have been too 
hafty, in denominating America 
&@ new world, or an original pref- 


of a late Traveller] 


ent to the Europeans fiom the 
hands of rude nature. 

A copper-mine was opened 
fome years fince, farther down 
the Miflifippi, and to the great fur- 
prife of the labourers, a large col- 
lection of mining tools were found 
feveral fathoms below the fuper- 
ficies of the earth. Another per- 
fon, in digging for a well, difcov- 
ered a furnace of brick work, five 
fathoms below the prefent furface ; 
and in this furnace were found a 
quantity of coals and fire-brands, 
which, for aught we know, might 
have been kindled in the days of 
Mofes or Lycurgus. 

Not long fince, at a {pot on the 
fhore of the Ohio, where the bank 
had been waited by the under- 
mining of the water, a {tone drop- 
ped out, of the hardeft kind or 
black marble, about feven pounds 
in weight, having twelve equal 
furfaces, each furface being math- 
ematically equilateral and equin- 
gular five fided figures ; this does 
not appear to be a lufus nature, 
but a work of exquifite art, the 

offspring of human ingenuity. 

Near the falls of the Miflifippi, 
there is a falt {pring in the bed of 
a river, which has been inclofed 
with ftone work of unknown an- 
tiquity, to keep out frefh water. 
In times of frefhes, however, the 
river overflows the ftone work, 
and mixes with the brine, fo that 
it does not afford falt to the fav- 
aces hereabouts, until the river 

is confiderably fallen. 

In feveral places, circular forti- 
fications have been difcovered in 
the fame country: thefe aré con- 
{tantly inclofed with deep ar 
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and fenced with a_breaftwork. 
From thefe, and many other fim- 
tlar remains of antiquity, one 
would be inclined to think the 
world much older than has been 
commonly imagined. Several 
tribes on the weftern fide of the 
great river above mentioned, date 


their national exiftence for moze 
than 20,000 moons back; and 
the Indians of the eaftern worlg 
go infinitely farther into the depths 
of time, though both relate many 
events of thefe diftant periods, 
that are evidently mixed with 


~ 


fable, 


4 OFFOHANOUOW OI! Oe 


COMMON SENSE ix DISHABILLE. No. 39. 
The Dow. 


Norsinc is more ftrange 
than the unaccountable turns and 
changes, that take place in the ca- 
pricious talte of mankind, or more 
true than the proverbs “ What is 
one man’s meat is another’s poi- 
fon.”"—This impertinent intruder 
called a Dun, has been the caufe 
of more wry faces, and rufiled {pir- 
its, in the civilized worid, than 
any one thing, except a guilty con- 
fcience. So odious has it always 
been in moit countries, that peo- 
ple of all claffes, who have much 
regard for their eafe or reputation, 
have fo managed their affairs as 
to keep it from their doors, or at 
leaft to avoid its vifit before com- 
pany. 

Far otherwife in New-England. 
Whether Providence hasbeen more 
bountiful to. my fellow-citizens of 
this favoured part of the world, 
than to others,and organized them 
in fuch a manner, that what gives 
pain to moft people, affords them 
pleafure—or what may be the 
caufe, the more penetrating muft 
determine. But fo it is. To 
many of them, the found of a 
Dun, fo grating to moft cars, is the 
fweeteft melody. When modifi- 
ed from the heart— Pay me what 
thou owelt,”’ to, “ Sir, here is a 


{mall bill, I hope you will give me 
the pleafure of receipting of it.” 
—*‘* I am in extreme want of the 
money, and hope you will do me 
the kindnefs to pay it.””—*¢ I have 
called on you twenty times, Sir, 
do not oblige me to call again,” 
&e. &c. &c. The blunt impera- 
tive, “ Pay me, &c.” to be fure 
does not melt in the ear of our 
greatclt dun lowers, but is apt to 
difcompofe them a little. With 
the above modifications, declara- 
tive of the independence of the 
debtor, and the obligation he has 
it in his power to lay the creditor 
under, by not breaking his prom- 
ife, it has an irrefiftible charm, 
and affords a pleafure, for the en- 
joyment of which he will forego 
almoit any inconvenience, except 
parting with a little cath, the right 
to which belongs to the demand- 
ant. Thefe aflertions may appear 
very {trange, to thofe who have 
not feen the fa@s confirmed by 
obfervations. 

This perpetual Dun, may pofh- 
bly derive part of the pleafure at- 
tendant on it, frem the good con- 
fequences it produces in keeping 
up a correfpondence and good 
neighbourhood between the debtor 
and creditor.. Nothing certainly 
. could 
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could be better calculated to in- 
culcate the dottrine of liberty and 
equality; than this fame page of a 
. Dun, accompanied by the officious 
elf, the poor labourer, and' humble 
mechanic, who may continue the 
repeated vifit to the firft rate gen- 
tlemen ; and as an incontroverti- 
ble proof that they are cordially 
welcome, will be ftill prefled by 
their condefcending fuperiors to 
call again. 

How it fhould happen that 
among people, diftinguifhed as 
men of bufinefs, defpifing ceremo- 
ny on moft occafions, this tedious, 
complimentary amufement, fhould 
poflefs fuch charms, and find fo 
many advocates, remains for the 
curious to determine. It is the 
office of ill nature only to turn 
people out of a path, they tread 
with pleafure, however circuitous 
it may be. But where amufe- 
ment is attended with an extrava- 
gant walte of time, aad many oth- 
er ferious inconveniencies, fuch as 
a difregard of all promifes and 
appointments, on which the regu- 
larity of bufinefs depends, depriv- 
ing the labourer of his expected 
and hard earned meal, fhutting up 
the honeft creditor in the prifon of 
his own houfe, or driving him to 
the neceflity of reforting to the 
law, in order to obtain in fome 
few half years what he onght to 
have received on demand—thefe 
are grievances that demand a re- 
drefs, and preach loudly againit 
the ill confequences of the amufe- 
ment alluded to. 

The writer of this is no adept 
at abftraét reafoning and grave di- 
dattic le@ures. It is his bufinefs 
to fend facts naked into the world, 
and ftrip principles of the falfe 
drefs fathion has given them, and 


let them take their chance for ad- 
vocates or enemies. 

In order to furnifh fome data, 
from which to determine the mer- 
its of this dunning fyftem, he will 
particularize a few of its inconve- 
niencies in one branch of bufinefs, 
and leave it with the reader to ef. 
timate its advantages in that and 
Other occupations. 

The editor of a newfpaper, if 
qualified for his important {lation, 
is a man who often needs, and al- 
ways merits a punctual payment 
for his fervices. His income is 
made up of {mall fums, of from 
one to four dollars, the annual 
price of his paper, and {till fmaller 
for advertifements. Thefe papers 
are principally circulated im the 
country, and form the principal 
reading of our yeomanry, and are 
the mediums of that information, 
which they juftly prize as their 
higheft privilege. But the moft 
ardent lovers of freedom pay its 
centinels with reluctance,and with 
all their prejudice againft fome 
more falutary ones, are the moft 
faithful advocates for the dunning 
fiftem. The paper which ought 
always to be paid for in advance, 
is commonly taken on credit, with 
the promife of pay, quarterly, half 
yearly, or at furtheft at the end of 
the year. Sometimes the fecond 
or third year, if the editor is not 
fairly ftarved before that time, he 
begins to dun his good ciftomer. 

This dunning correfpondence, 
by advertifements and private let- 
ters, (how many years longer, [ 
am unable to afcertain) in a mon- 
grel manner, as culltom requires, 
half way between a beggar’s pe- 
tition and a prompt demand, for 
fear, I fuppofe, the good cuftomer 
fhould think Mr. Editor was about 
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to monopolize all the caf: in the 
country, and become ariftocrat, 
and turn up his nofe with indig- 
Ration, and drop the paper. 

In our fea-ports, it would bea 
matter of curious calculation, to 
compute the ihoe-leather, that is 
often worn out, in running for the 
pay of a 75 ct. advertifement, 
and fee how much the editor 
would have faved by giving the 
debt, without any allowance for 
the time {pent in dunning. 

It is unneceflary to add, that 
after the editor has more than 
doubly earned his money by this 
wonderful promptitude in delay, 
he thinks himfelf well off if he even 
realizes two thirds of his due. 

Some will reply by way of pal- 
iation, that I have felected a glar- 


ing inftance. ‘That the good peop; 
of New England, confidering th, 
vexations attendant on the caree, 
of authors of all kinds, make , 
point of nipping mifery in the bud, 
and from motives of benevolence, 
fling every obftacle in the way of 
every one who puts ink to paper, 
unlefs in the form of a ledger, day. 
book, note, or bill of exchange, 
from the printer’s devil, up to the 
{chool-mafter, editor, poet, and 
hiftorian. 

Be this as it may, I believe 
many are ready to acknowledg:, 
that credit, which with punctual 
men, ** is the life of tradc,” ha; 
been the ruin of one half of ow 
bankrupt traders, fince it has open. 
ed the door to a never ceafing 
train of Duns. 





PASQUINIANA. 


Quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non. 


“ A thing of fhreds and patches.” 


I N the early part of my life, I had 
the pleafure of being introduced 
to the late Dr. Olver Gold/mih, 
by Dr. Brocklefby, our common 
friend : the author of the Defert- 
ed Village was a {mall man, about 
five feet fix inches in height, and 
his countenance was rather of a 
fingular formation: he hada pro- 
jecting forehead, witha little, cock- 
ed-up nofe : he wore tailed wig, 
which never feemed to fit him, and 
his appearance altogether was fo 
grotefque, that it excited an incli- 
nation in the beholder to {mile ; 
byt that propenfity fubfided, when 
the Doétor had f{poken. 

The firft time I faw him, he 
was fitting on the carpet of my 
friend’s drawing-room, playing 
with two infants; nor did I know 





SHAKESPEARE, 


who he was, nor did he deff 
from his fportivenefs, until a for: 
mal introduction had taken place 
on the arrival of our hoft. 
Though Dr. Goldfmith was an 
able and verfatile writer, he did 
not manage converfation adroitly : 
he frequently hefitated, and not 
unfrequently committed blunders, 
though they were of the moft in- 
nocent tendency : his unopportune 
remark at the table of the prefent 
Marquis of Lanfdowne, is well 
known. It had been the fafhion 
with his Lordfhip’s enemies, to 
defignate him as Malagrida: a 
fubjeét which the Doéor very un- 
fortunately introduced, and which 
he rendered highly embarrafhng; 
by obferving, that it was very fur- 
prifing the world fhould take fuch 
a liberty 
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aliberty with his Lordfhip, and. 
the more efpecialiy, as it was well 
known that Aalagrida was a very 
honeft man! ts 

When Gray publifhedhis charm- 
ing Elegy, as written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard, the late Duke of 
Northumberland fent him five hun- 
dred pounds fterling as a recom- 
penfe to the Lyrift, for the plea- 
fure he had derived from his la 
bours. This circuniftance was oft- 
en mentioned by Goldfmith, with 
that fort of concern, as fignified 
that he imagined himfelf as in 
fome degree entitled to a fimilar 
tribute; as this difpofition of 
mind was known, the Doétor’s 
creditors uled it to his difcomfit- 
ure. He was at that time embar- 
rafled and refufed to fee company: 
they wrote a letter, as from the 
Duke, appointing him to come to 
Northumberland Houfe, at a par- 
ticular hour, and by this ftratagem 
they drew hint forth from his re- 
tirement. ‘The Doétor obeyed the 
injunétion with the moft lively fat- 
istaétion : he went in a hackney 
fedan chair, with the curtains 
drawn clofely round. Qn arriving 
at the Duke’s palace, the chair- 
man knocked very loudly, when 
the porter furlily inquired what 
they wanted, by making fuch a 
confounding noife. I want the 
Duke, faid the Doétor: The Duke 
is out of town, and will not return 
until the end of the month : That 
cannot be pofhible, rejoined the 
Doétor, for here is a letter in his 
own hand writing, which I re- 
ceived yefterday, appointing me 
to come at this hour precifely. 


It’s alla d—d lie, retorted the 


faucy Cerberus, and fhut the gate 

in his teeth—the Doétor ftood a- 

ghatt with aftonifhment, at this 
xX 


proceeding ; but his amazement 
did not laft long, as a necroman- 
cer, or wizard, in the form of a 
basliff, or theriff’s officer, ftept up 


and arrefted the enfnared poet ! 


Bifbop WATSON and THOMAS 
PAINE. 


Mr. Thomas Paine has called 





the Pfalms of David, and the | 


Proverbs of Solomon, “ sonc- 
BOOKS, and fEest-sooks.”’ Bifh- 
op Watfon has a little note upon 
Thomas Paine’s call—and if we 
can prefume to think we know at 
all where wit and humour are, 
they are in the few words which 
follow—words which are, at the 
fame time, weighty with matter 
to be revered ; knowledge, judg- 
ment, pious purpofes, and a moift 
apt and eloquent enforcement 
of them. 


David and Sotomon. 
‘Tt is an error,” you fay, ‘to 


call the Pfalms—the Pfalms of 
David.’”’ This error was obferv- 
ed by St. Jerome, many hundred 
years before you were born. His 
words are, “* We know that they 
are in an error who attribute all 
the Pfalms to David.’? You, lL 
fuppofe, will not deny that Da- 
vid wrote fome of them. Songs 
are of various forts; we have 
hunting fongs, drinking fongs, 
fighting fongs, love fongs, foolith, 
wanton, wicked fongs ; if you will 
have the ‘* Pfalms of David to 
be nothing but a collection from 
different fong-writers,”” you mutt 
allow that the writers of them were 
infpired by no ordinary fpirit, that 
it is a ‘collection incapable of be- 
ing degraded by the name you 
give it; that it greatly excels ev- 
ery other collection in matter and 

In 
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in mariner !—-Compare the Book 
of Pfalms with the Odes of Hor- 
ace or Anacreon-~-withthe Hymns 
of Callimachus—the golden Ver- 
fes of Pythagoras—the Chorufés 
of the Greek ‘l'ragedian, {no con- 
temptible compofitions any of 
thefe) and you will quickly fee 
how greatly it furpaffes them all 
in piety of fentiment, tn fublimity 
of expreflion, in purity of moral- 
ity, and in rational theology ! 

As you eiteem the Pialms of 
David a Song-Book, it is confilt- 
ent enough in you to efteem the 
Proverbs of Solomon a Jeft-Book: 
there have not come down to us 
above eight hundred of his jefts ; 
if we had the whole three thou- 
fand which he wrote, our mirth 
would be extreme! Let us open 
the book, and fee what kind of 
jefs it contains: take the ve 
firft as a fpecimen. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge 5 but fools defpife wif- 
dom and inftruction.” Do you 
perceive any jeft im this? The 
fear of the Lord! What Lord 
does Solomon mean? He means 
that Lord who took the pofterity 
of Abraham to be his peculiar 
people ; who redeemed that peo- 
ple from Egyptian bendage, by a 
miraculous interpofition of his 
power! who gave the law to Mo- 
fes! who commanded the Ifrea- 
lites to exterminate the nations 
of Canaan! Now this Lerd you 
will not fear: the jeff lays, you de- 

fpife wildom and inflruction. Let 
us try again—‘** My fon, hear the 
inftruction of thy father, and for- 
fake not the law of thy mother.” 
If your heart has been ever touch- 
ed by parental feelings, you will 
fee no jeff in this! Once more— 
«“ My fon, if fiuners entice tie, 
confent thou not !”” Thefe are tue 


three firft Proverbs in Solomon’: 
“ Feft Book 3” if you read it 
through, it may not make you mer. 
ry; Lhope it will make you wise; 
that it will teach you, at leaft, the 
beginning of wispom—the fear ef 
that Lord whom Solomon feared, 





SIR William Dawes, Arch. 
bifhop of York, was very fond of 
a pun. His clergy dining with 
him, for the firft time, after he 
had loft his lady, he told them, 
he feared they did not find things 
in fo good order as they ufed to 
be in the time of poor Mary ; and, 
looking extremely forrowful, add- 
ed, with a deep figh, “ She was 
indeed, Mare pacifcum!?’ A cu- 
rate, who pretty well knew what 
fhe had been, called out, “ Aye, 
my lord, but fhe was Mare mor- 
tuum firft.”? Sir William - gave 
him a living of 2ool. per annum 
within two months. 





KING of GRE AT-BRITAIN. 
THE King of Great-Britain is 

a {tout, mufcular man: about five 
feet eleven inches in height: he 
is rather in-kneed, but looks re- 
markably well on horfeback : his 
hair is nearly white, which isa 
charaéteriftic of the Brunfwick 
race : his countenance is fair and 
ruddy ; his eyes grey, and his 
teeth are regular and white, but 
unufually large. He is a gentle- 
man of plain habits, and feldom 
eats of more than one difh; and 
he is-very moderate in the ufe of 
wine. He rifes, in fummer, at five 
o’clock in the morning, and in 
winter. at day-light, and fome- 
times before. He is exceedingly 
familiar and kind in his language 
to the poor people about Wind. 
for. He is inceffant in his quef- 
tions 
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tions, but feldom gives the party 
time to return an anfwer. In the 
hours of relaxation from the fa- 
tigues Of government, he amufes 
himfelf in’ agricultural purfuits, 
or hunting, or liftening to the beft 
airs and» fonatos of Ffandel, of 
whofe roufic he is paflionately 
fond. I have feen fome architec- 
tural drawings, by his Majetty, 
which were not deftitute of merit, 
He is a patron of the fine arts, 
and created the Royal Academy, 
a cireumftance of national glory, 
that reflects the higheft credit up- 
on his mame. His memory is 
yery tenacious, and when he has 
imbibed an opinion, it is {earce- 
ly poflible to remove it by 
any argument that wifdom may 
diftate. He is unqueftionably a 
benevolent man, and means to be 
right 3 and it is a lamentable cir- 
cumftance for his own country, 
and a great portion of human na- 
ture, when he is influenced to-give 
his fanction to a deed of impolicy, 
by a weak or wicked Coufellor : 
he enforces the precepts of mo- 
rality by all the means within his 
power, and is, in his own perfon, 
an illuftration of the beauty of 
private virtue. 





OLD GRUBS. 
LUKE XII. 20, 

* THANK God!” exclaim- 
ed old Grubs, ftanding near a lof- 
ty mountain, and looking with in- 
finite complacency at the domains 
Chriftie’s hammer had affigned 
him: Thank God! Iam worth 
at leaft a plumb ! 

‘J am worth at leaft a plumb !” 
faid he, « fairly {craped together 
by lucky hits in the Alley and at 
"Change. Well! Let me fee— 
Aye, I'll buy Jack a Norfolk bor- 
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ough ; Bob fhall have a company 
in the guards; and Polly—yes, 
Polly fhall take the fooing Earl of 
Littledale. 

‘7 am worth at leaita plumb! 
and was juft fixty-five lalt Can- 
diemas. Lam yet hale and ftrong ; 
none better plays his part at our 
tivic feafts. Go to: I’ll now 
withdraw from the buftle of the 
world, and the bufy hum of men. 
I?ll fecede, like others, to my hill, 
I’ll retire, and enjoy life. 

‘¢ Good!” continued old Grubs, 
manfully Rumping up the moun- 
tain’s fide; “Good! Iam worth 
at Jeaft a plumb! I’ll build me a 
fnug warm box: here I’ll plant 
my orchards ; on this fide fhall be 
my fummer-houfe; on that my 
hot-beds ; round that jutting an- 
gle we’ll run up the ftables ; and 
there I’ll fink my cellars and my 
ice-houfe.—--Whew ! How all 
thofe d d huts and hovels ob- 
ftru& my views! No matter. Vil 
e’en take them off "Squire Bump- 
kin’s hands at once : and then— 
every one of them comes down.” 

“‘ Confider, your worfhip !”’ in- 
terpofed the fteward, ‘ confider, 
Sir, what will the poor labourers 
or their wives do witheut cottages 
to rooft in ?”—** Do ? Curfe ’em! 
Do? Why let them do as they 





can. ’Tis no concern of mine. 


—Hiark-ye, do’ft fee that fame 
mill yonder, which keeps up fuch 
an infernal clack ? Do’{t fee, I fay, 
how its wheel difturbs my ftream? 
Come, come; no words; that 
fhall go along with them.”’ 

« Dear, your honour, only con- 
fider. Where fhall the country 
people get their corn ground ?’’—+ 
«s Fiddle-faddle,man! Wherethéy 
like, to be fure ! But not upon my 
grounds.” 

| D0 
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So old Grubs came home, re- 
joicing in the projects of his brain. 
He fupped heartily ; he took his 
ale, and he cracked his jokes ; he 
fmoaked out two pipes of the belt 
Virginia, and he went to bed. A 
fit of apoplexy came on fuddenly 
in the night ; and—Grubs never 
more awoke, 


BIOGRAPHY OF BUONAPARTE. 


NapoLrone Buona- 
PARTE was born in the town of 
Ajaccio in Corfica, 1767 ; the fon 
of Charles Buonaparte and Letitia 
Raniolini. 

His father, who was alfo a na- 
tive of Ajaccio, was bred to the 
civil law at Rome, and took part 
with the celebrated Paoli, in the 
ever memorable ftruggle made by a 
handful of brave iflanders, againft 
the tyrannical efforts of Louis XV. 
and the Machiavelian fchemes of 
his minifter Choifeul. Upon the 
teftimony of a near relation, he 
not only laid afide the gown upon 
this occafion, but aétually carried 
a mufket as a private centinel ! 

On the conqueft of the ifland 
he wifhed to retire with the gal- 
Jant chieftain who had fo nobly 
ftruggled for its independence ; 
but he was prevented by his uncle, 
a canon who exercifed a parental 
authority over him. 

In 1773, a deputation from the 
three eftates was fent to wait on 
the King of France; and on this 
occafion, Charles Buonaparte was 
fele&ed to reprefent the nobles. 
He was foon after promoted to 
the office of procuratore reale of 
Ajaccio, where his anceftors, fup- 
3 to have been originally from 

ufcany, had been fettled nearly 
two hundred years. 











The cots, therefore, and the 
village mill continue as they were, 
and the peafantry live on as they 
were wont: whilft old Grubs, wip 
was worth at leaft a plumb, rots in 
the village church-yard, and his 
name is forgotten upon ’Change, 

[To be‘continued.] 


The family of the elder Buon. 
aparte was numerous, for he had 
feven children—four fons and 
three daughters. It was his good 
fortune, however, to be cherifhed 
by the French; and both he and 
his family lived in the greateft in- 
timacy with M. de Marbeeuf, the 
governor. On the death of his 
father, M. de Marbceuf continued 


more great men than any other 
in Europe, were not loft on young 
Buonaparte. He there applied 
himfelf with equal affiduity and 
addrefs to mathematics, and ftudi- 
ed the art of war as a regular {ci- 
ence. - Born in the midft of a 
republican ftruggle in his native 
land, it was his good fortune to 
burft j into manhood at the moment 
when the country of his choice 
fhook off the chains with which 
fhe had been manacled for centu- 
ries. There was alfo fomething 
in his manners and habits that an- 
nounced him equal to the fitua- 
tion for which he feems to have 
been deftined ; inftead of imitat- 
ing the frivolity of the age, his 
mind was continually occupied by 
ufeful ftudies ; and from the lives 

of 


to patronize his family, and placed f 
his fecond fon, Napolcone, at the I 
military academy. . 
The advantages refulting from t 
this feminary, which has produced 
: 
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ef Plutarch, a volume of which 
he always caried in his pocket, 
he learned at an early age to copy 
the manners and emulate the ac- 
tions of antiquity. With this 
difpofition, it is but little wonder 
that he fhould have dedicated his 
life to the profefflion of arms. 
We accordingly find him, while 
yet a boy, prefenting himfelf a 
candidate fora commiflion in the 
artillery ; he proved fuccefsful in 
the competition, became a lieuten- 
ant inthe French army, and ferv- 
ed as fach during two or three 
years, in the regiment of La Fere. 
Onthe fecondexpedition againft 
Sardinia, having attained the rank 
of Liewtenant-Colonel of a corps 
of Corfican national guards, he 
embarked with his countrymen, 
and landed in the little ifland of 
Maddalena, which he took poffef- 
fion of in the name of the French 
Republic ; but finding the troops 
that had been got together for 
this expedition neither pofleffed 
organization nor difcipline, he re- 
turned to the port of Ajaccio, 
from whence he had fet out. In 
the mean time a {cheme was form- 
ed for the annexation of Corfica 
to the crown of England. Buon- 
aparte had a difficult part to act 
on this occafion; he was perfon- 
ally attached to Paoli; he refent- 
ed the treatment he experienced 
during the reign of the terrorifts, 
and had aétually drawn up, with 
his own hand, a remonttrance, 
tranfmitted by the municipality of 
Ajaccio, againft the decree de- 
elaring the ‘General. an enemy to 
the. commonwealth. Indeed, he 
was fuppofed to be fo intimately 
connected with him, that a warrant 
was actually iffued by the commil- 
1oners of the convention, to ar- 
reft young Buonaparte! Never- 


thelefs, he was determined to re. © 


main faithful to his engagements, 
and learning that the Englifh fleet 
had failed for the purpofe of feiz- 
ing his native ifland, he embarked 
with his family for the continent, 
and fettled within 18 leagues from 
Toulon. That town had juft 
been delivered up to the Englith 
Admiral, Lord Hood. The mil- 
itary talents of the young Corfican 
were well known to Salicetti, 
who introduced him to Barras, to 
whom he gave indubitable proof 
of the fincerity of his profeflions, 
at a period when fufpicion was 
wultified by the moft ferious and 
frequent defeftions. He was ac- 
cordingly advaneed to the rank 
of General of artillery ; and di- 
rected under Dugomier the at- 
tacks of the various redoubts, that 
furrounded and ftrengthened this 
important port. It is needlefs to 
add, that the iflue of thefe opera- 
tions was a fpeedy reftoration of 
the key of the Mediterranean to 
France. 

The conqueft of Toulon con- 
tributed not a little to raife the 
reputation of Buonaparte ; and 
proved equally advantageous to 
his friend Barras. That deputy 
had alfo been bred a military man, 
and was employed by his col- 
leagues on all great occafions. 
One of thefe foon occurred ; this 
was the commotion amongft the 
fections of Paris, known by the 
name of infurredion of Vendemaire. 
On this occafion, he took care tu 
be furrounded by able men ; luck- 
ily for the convention, one of 
thefe was Gen. Buonaparte, and 


it was to the mafterly difpofitions | 


made by him, that the triumph of 
the reprefentative body was prin- 
cipally afcribed. A nobler field 
now opened for his Panennse 
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In the {pring of 1796, he was in- 
vefted with the chief command of 
the army of Italy ; and the un- 
parallelled events which have 
fince marked the progrefs of this 
extraordinary man, have been 
wicely trumpeted by fame. 

As to his perfon, Buonaparte 
is of {mall ftature, but admirably 
proportioned. He is of a {pare 
habit of body, yet robuft, and cal- 
culated to ywndergo the greateft 
fatigues, In refpec to his mind, 
he poffeffes uncommon attain- 
ments. He converfes freely, and 
without pedantry, on all fubjects, 
and writes and {peaks with fluenc 
and eloquence. Above all things, 
he has attempted, and in a great 
meafure obtained, the maftery over 
bis pafions. He is abftemious 


at his meals, and was never feey 
in the flighteft degree intoxicated, 
He poffefles many friends, but 
has no minions, and preferves an 
inviolable fecrecy, by means of a 
rigorous filence, far better than 
other men do by a loquacious hy. 
pocrify. From recent events he 
feems ta take a principal. part in 
the laft act of the political drama 
of the 18th century—and wheth. 
er he will prove the Cromwell or 
Wathington of his country, time 
will foon develop, 

The man, however, of whom 
it has been faid, * his miftrefs was 
the Commonwealth, and his com. 
panion Plutarch,” fhould not hef. 
itate to prefer a civic toa kingly 
crown, 





CROMWELL AND BUONAPARTE. 
Amos?’ all the papers have compared the condué& of Buona. 





parte, in diflolving the Councils by an armed force, to the condué of 
Cromwell, in diffolving the Long Parliament, and to the aétion of 
Colonel Pride, known by the name of Pride’s Purge. The following 
relation of thofe events will enable our readers to make the comparifon 
themfelves, and to form their own opinion, There is this‘ difference, 
that Buonaparte was forced at firft to quit the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and that he was not prefent when the Members were driven out 


of the Houfe.—Cromwell was. 





CROMWELL. 

CromwELt, in a rage, haften- 
ed to the Houfe, and carried a 
body of 300 foldiers along with 
him. Some of them he placed at 
the door, fome in the lobby, fome 
on the ftairs. He firft addreffed 
himfelf to his friend St. John, and 
told him that he had come with a 
purpofe of doing what grieved him 
to the very foul, and what he had 
earneftly with tears befought the 
Lord not to impofe upon him; 
but there was a neceflity, in order 


oye 


BUONAPARTE. 

A yoise was heard. The 
looks of the Deputies were diret-/ 
tothe door. Buonaparte entered 
the Houfe. Four grenadiers fol- 
lowed him. Some general offe 
cers appeared at the door. 

The Affembly rofe up. 

Several members—** What does 
this mean ? Swords here? Arm- 
ed men !”” 

Buonaparte was furrounded by 
the members, who held him by 
the collar, and drove him back, 
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CROMWELL, 
to the glory of God and the good 


of the nation. He fat down for 
fome time, and heard the debate. 
He beckoned Harifon, and told 
him that he now judged the Par- 
jiament ripe for a diffolution. 
Sir, faid Harrifon, the work is 
very great, and dangerous; I de- 
fire you ferioufly to confider be- 
fore you engage in it. You fay 
well, replied the General, and 
therefore fat ftill about a quarter 
of an hour. When the queftion 
was ready to put, he faid again to 
Harrifon, This is the time, I 
muft do it ; and fuddenly ftarting 
np, he loaded the Parliament with 


| the vileft reproaches for their ty- 


ranny, ambition, oppreflion, and 
robbery of the public ; then ftamp- 
ing with his foot, which was a 
fignal for the foldiers to enter : 
For fhame, faid he to the Parlia- 
ment, get you gone, give place to 
honefter men, to thofe who will 
more faithfully difcharge their 
truft. You are no longer a Par- 
liament, I tell you, you are no 
longer a Parliament, the Lord has 
done with you. He has chofen 
other inftruments for carrying on 
his work. Sir Harry Vane ex- 
claiming againft the proceeding, 
he cried with a loud voice, O ! 
Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane : 
the Lord deliver me from Sir 
Harry Vane! Taking hold of 
Martin by the cloak, thou art a 
whorematter, faid he ; to another, 
thou art an adulterer ; to a third, 
thou art a drunkard and a glutton; 
and thou an extortioner, to a 
fourth. He commanded a fol- 
dier to feize the mace. What 
fhall we do with this bauble? 
Here, take it away ; it is you, 
faid he, addreffing himfelf to the 
Floufe, that have forced me upon 
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BUONAPARTE. 


General Lefebvre and feveral 
grenadiers entered precipitately, 
and the grenadiers cried out, 
«© Save our General.”—~Buona- 
parte quitted the Hall. 

Buonaparte in the Council of 
Ancients—* I fay you violated 
the Conftitution on the 18th 
Fruétidor ; you violated it on the 
22d Floreal; you violated it on 
the 30th Prairial. ‘The Confti- 
tution is invoked by all factions, 
violated by all, defpifed by all.” 

In the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, after the departure of Buon- 
aparte, a motion was made to de- 
clare the fittings permanent. 

The queftion was about to be 
put, when the pas de charge was 
heard. A corps of grenadiers 
appeared at the doors. <A chief 
of a brigade of cavalry, raifing 
his voice, * Citizens Reprefenta- 
tives, I invite youto retire.” 

Some of the member began to 
remonftrate. 

An officer of the grenadiers 
immediately went to the Prefi- 
dent’s feat—* I fay,’”’ he cried 
out, * Reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple, retire; the General orders 
,*: | 

The tumult contmued: The 
officer ordered the foldiers to ad- 
vance. He then commanded 
them to clear the Hall, which was 
done immediately. He went out 
laft himfelf, and ordering the 
doors to be locked, departed to 
the General’s head-quarters. 


In the evening, when the re- 
mains of the Council of Five 
Hundred met, for the lait time, 
fixty-one members were exclud- 
ed ; and none were prefent but 
members devoted to the new or- 
der of things. 
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CROMWELL. 

this ; I have fought the Lord 
night and day; that he would 
rather flay me than put me upon 
this work.—Having commanded 
the foldiers to clear the Hall, he 
himfelf went out the laft, and order- 
ing the doors to be locked, depart- 
ed to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

On the fucceeding day, when 
the Commons were to meet, Col- 
enel Pride, formerly a drayman, 
had environed the Houte with two 
regiments, and directed by Lord 
Grey of Groby, he feized in the 
pallae forty-one members of the 

refbyterian party, and fent them 
to a low room, which paffed by 
the appellation of hell, whence 
they were afterwards carried to 
feveral inns. Above one hun- 
dred and fixty members more were 
excluded, and none were allowed 
to enter, but the moft furious and 
the moft determined of the Inde- 
pendents, and thefe exceeded not 
the number of fifty or fixty.— 
This invafion of the Parliament 
commonly pafied under the name 


of Colonel Pride’s Purge. 


BUONAPARTE. 

Buonaparte is now engaged 
with the Abbe Sieyes and )y. 
cos, in forming a new conftity. 
tion for the agitated republic ; 
which, it is promifed, fhall be 
lefs liableto corruptibility and de. 
ftruction than the preceding ones; 
we have already prefented the 
public with the prefumed fkeleton 
of this new order of government, 
which will neceffarily undergo 
fome changes and modifications, 
before it can be brought to ag 
vigoroufly and with univerfal ef. 
fect. As to the precife end it will 
an{wer, no one can define it ; but 
there is fomething fo extraordina. 
ry, connected with the fame of 
this intrepid man, that none fhould 
be much furprifed, at any event, 
that originates in his capacity, 
The moft indubitable proof of 
his importance, is, that the 
friends of defpotifm in every na- 
tion, labour inceflantly to reduce 
his glory. 


SSK SE SO Des 


Toe EAGLE. No. V. 
PECULIAR GENIUS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


F ore Icners, in their par- 
tial and halty furvey of American 
literature have conducted much 
like the mariner, who takes a 
view of a country from his veffel, 
that pafles its diftant fhores. Ifa 
lofty mountain ftrikes his eye, it 
is minutely noted in his journal, 
while the luxuriant vailey, and va- 
riegated landfcape, the modeft 
ride of nature, lie beyond his 
en, and {carcely occur to his im- 
ination. 

They do not refle&, that by 


the conftitution of our republic of 
letters, it is ordained, that learn- 
ing fhali be acquired for the mu- 
tual advantage of the millions 
living; not tor the ideal beneitt 
of a few, who would bury them- 
felves in ‘ learned lore’? theiz 
whole lives, to acquire an immor- 
tality of fame, after they are dead. 
Not difcovering confpicuous mon- 
uments of {cience among us, they 
have never thought of looking for 
its rich produétions, in the humble 


vale of the ordinary walks of life, 
} where 
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where the fertility of genius, and 
the numerous ftreams of ufeful 
knowledge, unite to produce the 
copious harveft of our praife, the 
unfading laurels of our literary 
fame. 

The American, who knows 
how to appreciate the privileges 
which he enjoys, and to which 
his pofterity are the fortunate 
heirs, will furvey with pride and 
pleafure, the eafy means of acquir- 
ing information, and the numer- 
ous inftitutions for fpreading ufe- 
ful knowledge amongus. While 
he fees the whole tending to the 
point of wéility, he will prize thefe 
living monuments of his country’s 
fame far above the {plendid names 
of the profound philofophers, ab- 
ftrufe metaphyficians,and enchant- 
ing poets, of elder nations, who 
have {pent their lives in laborious 
idlenefs ; bewildered or amufed, 
rather than enriched the minds of 
mankind, and ornamented their 
countries only by the garlands 
which a falfe admiration has plant- 
ed round their tombs. 

Here the curious artift does 
not labour the breathing ftature 
into ufelefs exiftence, but almoft 
every citizen is provided with, at 
leaft, a convenient habitation by 
the more ufeful mechanic. We 
cannot boaft our models of perfec- 
tion in the imitative arts. We 
are employed in improving nature 
by the hand of induftry, rather 
than imitating her with the chifel 
and brufh. Here we have pro- 
duced a fpecimen, indicative of 
the character of Americans, and 
commanding the admiration of 
the world. Not a landfcape in 
perfpective, the mere map of a 
country. We have actually chan- 
ged the dreary wilds of an exten- 
live continent, to populous to:vns 
and flourifhing hamlets, peopled 
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by independent freemen, who at- 
tend to the cultivation of the 
mind, as well as that of the {oil 
they inherit. | 

If we examine this immenfe 
{cene moré minutely, we fhall find 
that our literature, though not at- 
tracting admiration by its /plendor, 
is entitled to praife for its u/eful- 
ne/s, and that we are not indebted 
to flattery or vanity for the name 
of ‘* an enlightened people.” 
Over the extentive furface of the 
United States, efpecially in Mew 
England, we thall {carcely find a 
town or village without a private 
or public fchool, for the inftruc- 
tion of youth ; and a number of 
young men who are capable of 
teaching it. Which has not a 
perfon capable of afcertaining the 
meafure, and drawing the plan of 
his neighbour’s farm, refpectable 
yeoman, qualified for the admin- 
iftration of juftice, a well inform- 
ed inftruétor in religion and mor- 
als ? or which has a family, with- 
out fome one able to read the or- 
acles of revelation, and the laws 
of his country? 

And foreigners, who are ac- 
guainted with this country, IL 
believe will be ready to allow, 
that our fea-ports produce as large 
a portion of ready accountants, of 
men, who are acquainted with the 
theory and practice of commerce 
and navigation, as the moft opu- 
lent and refined cities of Europe. 

If we carry our examination to 
the higher departments of {cience, 
we fhall find, that where our in- 
terelt, or the particular circum- 
ftances of our country have re- 
quired, original publications have 
been produced, which have been 
{tamped with the character of util. 
ity, and done honor to the literary 
charaéter of America. Among 
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refearches of our revered Prefident, and execution. And perhaps fF 
fo happily calculated to illuftrate may venture to add, that at the 
and guard the rights and happinefs dawn of our revolution, in our in. 
of our countrymen; the able and fancy in letters, that our arms 
impartial Hiftorians of our feveral would never have been fuccefsful, 
States ; the correct and ufeful without the powerful affiftance 
Geography, and Gazetteer of a they received from the fpirited 
Morse, and numerous productions effufions of the pen. 

of lefs note, but happy ia their plan 
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A NATIONAL DIRGE, 


Written at the Requeft of the Mechanic Affociation of Bofton, éy An- 
THONY Pasquin, and executed by the Citizens, at the Old South Meet. 
ing Houfe, on the 22d of February, being the Day of National Sorrow, 
as app cinted by the Government on the event of the Death of the late 
Generat GEORGE WASHINGTON : it was fet to mufic by 


Mr. Oriver Hourpen. 


L SOLEMN RECITATIVE. 

O! forrow reigneth, and the nation mourns; for the Lord God of Hrael 
hath taken away the Councillor, the Mighty Man, the Man of War. But the 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; bleffed be the name of the Lord. 


AIR. 

Parent of Mercy, Lord benign, 

Who fits on high enthron’d ; 
Who gives the beam of day to fhine ; 

Whofe mandates nature own’d : 
Who fills the fickening rofe with vivid dew, 
And fix’d the caufe from whence exiftence grew ; 
Look down upon a nation’s woe. 
Forbid the ftreams of mifery to flow. 


RECITATIVE. 
He temper’d the energies of Roman Virtue with the forbearance of the Chrifs 


sian fpirit ; and will remain to poftcrity an illufirious example ; the theme of 
praife and morta] admiration. 


CHORAL RESPONSE. 
He broke the fetters of the land ; 
He taught us to be free ; 
He rais’d the dignity of man, 
He bade a Nation be. 


RECITATIVE. 

In a crifis of dark and unexampled peril, when anarchy had enfeebled reafor, 
he had the power and conftancy to preferve the Commonwealth from the immi- 
nent defoijation. 

ATR. 
Sedition, who had madd’ning reign’d, 
Ere he the foaming fiend enchain’d, 
Now burfting from his iron cave, 
Will ftalk again as Ruin’s flave : Untwine 
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Untwine the ferpent from his hair 
‘To wander as a fociai {nare ; ' 


Thus Guilt will wound his own repofe ! 


Thus Folly doubts the good he knows ! 
) RECITATIVE. 


Elevated by the conqueft of himfelf, he was fuperior to vanity. His feelin 
’ 


was honour, and his thought wifdom. 


In blefling ethers, he was amply ble 


He fear’d to do wrong, but he knew no other fear. 


DUET. 
Nor Syrian perfume, nor the regal gem, 
Nor Beauty’s potency, nor Valor’s might, 
Can abrogate the deftiny of man ; 
Or itay the mantle of oblivious night. 
The noble, and the impotent of foul, 
Adown the ebblefs, ceafelefs current flow ; 
Tis ours to brighten life’s illufive guile, ' 
And make our virtue mitigate our woe. 
RECITATIVE. 
lis laurels as a conqueror werc fpotlefs, and his code of legiflation perfect. He 
confecrated the federal compaé upon the altar of ‘fuffice; his life evinced the 
glory of Humanity ; his end difplayed the lis of refgnation ; relealed from mor- 
tal care he’s now afcended to the heaven of heavens. 


EPP END [71 OO HOR Sear 
A BACHELOR’s PRAYER. 


BY ANTHONY PASQUIN. 
Non fum qualis eram bone fub reguo Cynare. Hor. Ode 1. Ad Venere:n. 


\ \ HAT is a Bachelor ?—a thing, 

A non-defcript without a fling ; 

A pipe unfill’d with Joy’s mundungus, 

A mule—a manakin—a fungus ; 

A fterile rock or feedlefs grafs, 

A rufty key—a nought—an afs ; 

rll have a Cy, if 1 can get her, 

Who would be thus, who could be bet- 
ter ? 

Um full of gout, or bile, or grief ; 

Faith Vl turn o’er another leaf : 

As Nature’s ebb’d to half my term, 

Ill take a partner in the firm ; 

The cunning, in their cautious will, 

Would, with a prop, defcend the hill; 

I’ve paits’d the rubicon of wealth ; 

I've topp’d the height of manly health; 

And, as I gaze adown the fteep, 

I fee the human phantoms creep : 

The lame—the peftilent—the blind, 

And I’m not many leagues behind ; 

Odfniggins, what a truth to know, 

The more we are, the more’s our woe ! 

Squeeze the ripe clufters in my glafs, 

ll drown the thought, and hail my 
lafs : 

Pil inundate my bane in wine, 

No ftatute bids the heart repine ; 

We'll circle Hope and {corn to ftir, | 





Defpair’s at beft, a fniv’lling cur ; 

Though Bergen’s poor, and Newer 
garifh, 

There’s happinefs in every parith ; 

I'll havea fpic’d bonne bouche to eat; 

I want fome pickles to my meat ; 

Time gnaws me (ah that I could’ noofe 
him) 

While I, a blockhead, but abufe him ! 

The tyrant feuds, like Dian’s hounds, 

But even as he runs, he wounds : 

He mars my vitals-—{poils my geer, 

Yet itill my motto’s NEVER FEAR ; 

Thofe hours we waite, for Love de- 
fign’d, 

Proclaims the folly of our kind ; 

What are we at ? he deuce is in it, 

That either fex fhould flip a minute ; 

The orbs of beauty lofe their rays, 

And man, imperial man, decays ! : 

I’ll quit thefe temples, which we fin in, 

I want a Dame to darn my linen : 

To read the Bible; warm my flops ; 

Tuck up the bed and broil my chops : 

Lead me from error, like a fairy, 

And {kim the cream, in Paffions dairy : 

To fhare the nectar of my bow], 

And fmooth the angles of my foul: 

Tis woman, lovely woman, gives, 
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The zeft to. him who truly lives : 
Though Cynics fatirize and flout ’em, 
By Jove we caunort do without ’em; 
Now ‘oans and Zantippes are rare, 
Women are better than they were ! 
‘That is if they’ve been bad at all, 
Which yet is problematical ; 
And infant States, the Magi fay, 
Exact new fhoots as trees decay ,; 
Should nymphs live fpinfters, like old 
Cito, 
Pray who will people the Ofio ? 
Vli have my fiil of nuptial pleafure, 
Honor and arms demand the meafure! 
Where fhall I meet the rofy maid? 
Vil feek Circafia’s fpicy glade ; 
Or Leftian bow’r or Greek alcove ; 
Or Cxidus’ amaranthine grove ; 
The Sophis’ blazoning Serail ; 
The Paphian grot or Egypt’s vale: 
Or Tempe, where the Sylvans dwell, 
But zounds, New-York will do as well! 
Marry, fays Impulfe, tell me Hymen, 
For you're accuftom'd long to try men; 
How I fhall choofe a loving wife, 
Who'd fan the breezes of my life ; 
We all are vain and frail ; yet each 
Affets the other fex to teach ; 
"Though Folly counteracts th’ opinion, 
Yet men and women love dominion : 
The difference ’tween ’em (I’}l main- 
tain it) 
Is only how they cach may gain it : 
Direct me, genial God, to woo, 
But recollect—lI'm forty-two ; 
Advance, faid Cupid, on with brav’ry, 
But he’s a rogue and full of knav’ry, 
I think his agency not wife, 
Befides the boy has loft his eyes— 
There's Kate ond Deliz, Bell and Be/s, 
Would take a {nack at Rapture’s mefs ; 
A relict too, both fleck and kind, 
Pregnant with fweets as either Jnd: 
Thefe huflies play about my ftation, 
And heat my dull imagination ; 
£liza’s tluth’d with youth and beauty, 
But who can tell ber map of duty ; 
Codgers inveigle nymphs too late, 


‘Then blame thofe faults themfelves, 


create ! 
Your moraliits may preach and tire, 
But cannot damp the bofom’s fire : 
And he’s a varlet, who'll pretend, 
To feparate the caufe and end— 
Bella’s a nymph whofe radiant charms, 
Would draw the Thund’rer toherarms: 
She trips, as Atalanta gay ; 
She warbles like the Siren’s lay : 
But ever ogling, nodding, gadding, 
And that in wedlock, fets us madding ; 
Her coquetry’s made many fick, 


She broke the heart of honeft Dicz ’ 
I muft not venture there, becaufe, 
The Gypfy’s flurr’d Difcretion’s laws— 
The pretty Dowager, they fay, 
Breathes odours like the florid May , 
Her hazel orbs announce new bliffes . 
Her pulpy lips are wet with kiffes, 
She imacks their ruby dew, and feems, 
To relith Mem’ry’s brilliant dreams: 
She calls on men for Love’s devotion, 
And all her atoms are in motion ; 
She’s got a farm and land, | hear, 
Befides three hundred pounds a ‘year ; 
Some oxen too, in wild Kentucky ; 
But horns, in marriage, are unlucky: 
She’s plump and -buxom, rich and 
glowing, 
But then your widows are fo knowing, 
They ’lihavethe payment, when they've 
faid it, 
Young traders, take a bill on credit !— 
Kiity has wit, but what of that, 
I'll have no witty wife, that’s flat : 
1 have but little Heaven knows, 
And ee’n that little’s made me foes!— 
Delia, ah Delia, fhe’s my choice, 
When fhe appears the lads rejoice ; 
She does not pout, becaufe fhe knows, 
It lays the germ of unborn woes: 
She views Life, as an April day, 
Thats’ partly ftormy, partly gay ! 
And when fhe gets a fweet ingredient, 
Will make the moft of joys expedient: 
Delia’s good humour’d, ev’n when 
warm, 
Good humour rides out many a ftorm; 
Should care affail in ruin’s garb, 
She'd fearch my foul and draw the barb: 
To peace the dedicates her youth ; 
Her faith to God—her love to truth: 
Infufes balm to the diftreft 
And is divine, and pure and bleft ; 
Now {focial charity is blind, 
Ill leave this burning world behind, 
To Policy I give her imps, 
hat vile, perturbed Haggard limps: 
In fhades to Delia, P'\} incline, 
Be comfort and the mufes mine ; 
bring me the Zone from Nepthe’s fide, 
Sweet Hebe’s velt—the Perfian’s pride ; 
The lucid gem—the fapphire plume ; 
A mangle from the Tyrian loom, 
Yet this is frivolous and vain, 
Delia’s moft charming when moft plain 
Too good to hate, or to be hated, 
’Tis piteous fuch a girl’s not mated : 
Hither then Hymen, with your /uile, 
I'll lay my fortunes at her feet ; 
I'll have her (tell the gods} with glee; 
That’s entre nous if fhe’ll have me 
New-York, April 1ft, 1799: 
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AMERICA IN 


Now lics immur’d in Vernon’s 
lonely vault, - 

The beft of nven, who e’er adorn’d 

his race 5 { fault, 

A human form, with fcarce a human 

Combining paflions pure, with man- 


ly grace. 
Low is his head, but high his glories 
rife 5 [his urn ; 


Refplendent beams concentrate round 
His brilliant conquefts echo through 
the ikies ; 
His lamp of fame fhall never ceafe 
to burn. 


Though dead-—he lives in every grate- 
ful heart, 
And newborn laurels wave around 
his tomb ; [ part, 
A nation’s honors, fighs, and tears im- 
Their praife to worth, of fuch un- 
fading bloom. 
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MOURNING. 


All are his due—for many a year he 


firove, {releafe ; 
From bafe oppreflion’s yoke to gain 
Infpir’d by juftice, and his country’s 


love, 
He fought her battles, and attain’d 
her peace. 
At length to private life the fage re- 
tires, 
Where nought but virtue e’er alone 
could come ; | fires, 


And there enjoy’d unceafing, pure de- 
Till Heaven recall’d him to his na- 
tive home. 


When angels bore him through the 
{tarry fkies, { pain ; 
All nature, drooping, teftified our 
The faints rejoic’d, while tears bedew'd 
our eyes ;— 
The lofs was ours—but unis is all 
the gain, 


PH OHEOHIOIOUN O51 0-0 
LINES, 


Written by an old Planter, in the country, to his daughter, who having 
gone in her plain country drefs to refide in the city, returned after fome 


months tricked off in all the gaudy attire of the gay world, 


Tow. Puese, can I elfe but fmarl, 
When you, who went a country girl, 
In habit frugal, neat and plain, 

That might attra& fome rural fwain ; 
Who never dreamt of filk or lawn, 
Nor rov’d beyond our county town ; 
I fay, how could you thus return 

A Holland Doll ?—Who did adorn 
Your head in this prodigious drefs, 

Of foreign gewgaws, and not lefs 
Than live-oak tops on yonder bluff, 
4. mountain of fantaftic ftuff ? 

Now, by flirtation’s felf, I fwear, 
You muft your old apparel wear ; 
Thofe glitt’ring follies lay afide, 

That feed at once your floth and pride, 

Put on again your home-fpun geer, 

And drop thofe pound-weights from 
your ear ; 

As well might vanities like thofe 

Be feen fufpended from your nofe. 

You fhall net wear Morocco caps— 
For idle beaus they may be traps ; 
But, though acquired at high expenfe, 
Will never catch a man of fenfe. 

What fops will now befiege my door 


Attracted by that Dry Goods Store, 
In every form which cut and hack’d, 
Is to your idle carcafs tack’d ; 
But let them fear the vengeance due 
To all I catch in queft of you ; 
Of fuch gay birds you may be vain, 
But mind—TI tell you—there's my cane. 
Far hence from us be China’s w' ;, 
Or India fhawls of camel’s hair : 
Thefe quiltings, quilted at Marfeilles, 
And filver’d fhoes, and color’d veils ; 
I execrate all trafh like that, 
Nor fhall you wear Suwarrow’s hat. 
 'Thefe muflins, fatins, muflinet, 
God knows, have brought a ferious 
debt ; 
You Puese, do not count the coft 
Of time mif-fpent, and labour loft ; 
Yeu may indulge your modihh tricks, 
But I’m no fool at fifty-fix ; 
Thefe ribbands, edgings and galloons, 
Will make me fing fome difmal tunes, 
Will force me when the 4i// is read, 
To bite my nails and fcratch my head, 
If Puese does not for me feel, 
And turn again the fpinaing-wheel. 
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eligib] 
Pmportant Curopean Putelligence, I eo 
lifts of 


(The fhip Supply, arrived at New-York, from Liverpool, has brought bat litt), the co 
news ; but this is compenfated by the communication of an official copy of 
the New Conftitution of France: this important Inftrument will be reag 
with attention and profit. | | 
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NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
































7. The citizens of evéry communal 


diftri& fhall appoint by their fuSrages 


ferior or fuperior degree. 
14. The appointment to the lit of 
eligibles 


FAN OFFICIAL COPY. ] is 
there 
® CHAP. I. thofe whom they think moft worth ot 
Ant. 1, HL HE French Republic is of condu&ting the public affairs. There oe 
one and indivitible. fhall be a lift of confidence, containing ay 
1<§ European territory is diftributed a number of names equal to a tenth of Me. 4 
into departments and communal dif- the number of citizens poffeffing the aS | 
tricis. right of fuffrage. From this firft com. ae 
2. Every man born and refident'in muna] lift the public functionaries of si 
France, and of the age of 2: years, diftricts fhall be taken. are: 
who has inferibed hisname inthe civic 8. The citizens comprifed in the mer 
regifter of his communal diftrict, and communal lifts of a department hhal) eer 
afterwards remained a yearontheter- alfo appoint a tenth of their number, —o 
ritory of the French Republic, is a ‘Thefe fhall conftitute a fecond lift cal. rr 
French citizen. led the department lift, from whih § re 
3. A foreigner becomes a French the public fun&tionaries of each depart. hie y 
citizen, who. after having attained the ment fhall be taken. hic fj 
ave of 21 years, and declared his g. The citizens included in the de. frtle 
intention of fixing his refidence in partmental lift fhall alfo appoint a ane 
France, has refided there for 10 fuccef- tenth of their number; this 3d lif TI 
five years. fhall confift of the citizens of each de- mont 
4. The title of French citizen is partment, eligible to public national hate 
forfeited— functions. © Be thet 
By naturalization ia a foreign coun- ro. The citizens who fhall havea TM <i 
try. right of co-operating in the formation T 
By accepting any office or penfion of any of the lifts mentioned in the their 
from a foreign government. three preceding articles, fhall cvery 1 
By affiliation with any-foreign cor- third year be called upon to exercile any 
poration which fuppofes diftinctionsof the power of replacing thofe who hhall 1 
birth. have died, or abfented themfelves for men 
By condemnation to. corporal or in- any other caufe than the exercife ofa thal 
famous punifhments. public function. fal 
' 5. The exercife of the rights of a 11. They may alfo withdraw from 2 
French citizen is fufpended by abank- the lift thofe whom they fhall not the 
ruptcy or by a total or partial. fuccef- jndge proper to. continue, and replace fale 
fion to the property of an infolvent. them by other citizens in whom they Con 
By a ftate of hired fervitude, either may have greater confidence. : 
attached to the fervice of the perfon 12. No one fhall be erafed from the ary 
or the family. lifts, otherwife than by the votes o/ tut 
By a ftate of judicial interdiction, the decifive majority of the citizens, ern 
accufation or contumacy. having thé right of co-operating in be 
6. In order to exercife the rights of their formation. . 
citizenfhip they muft have been acquit- 13. Noone fhall be erafed from the ma 
ted by being domicihiated by a year’s lift of thofe eligible to public national tha 
refidence, and not forfeited by a year’s functions merely becaufe his name may fen 
abfence. have been ftruck out of a life of an in- B its 
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eligibles 1s only neceffary with regard 
to public funa&ions, for which that 
condition is exprefsly required by the 
conftitution or by the law. All the 
lifts of the eligibles fhall be formed in 
che courfe of the gth year. 

CHAP. II. 

1s. The confervatory fenate fhall 
be compofed of 80 members, of 40 
years of age at leaft, to be irremovable 
during life. 

For the formation of the fenate, 
there fhall be nominated in the firft 
intance 60 members—this number 
fhall be increafed to 62 in the courfe 
of the 8th year, to 64 in the gth year, 
and fhall be gradually increafed to 70 
by the addition of two members in 
each of the ten firft years. 

16. The nomination to the office of 
fenate fhall be by the fenate, who fhall 
make choice out of thefe candidates 
prefented to them ; the firft by the 
legiflative body, the fecond by the tri- 
bunate and the third by the chief con- 
ful. 

17. The chief conful, upon quitting 
his office, either by the expiration of 
his functions, or by refignation, necef- 
farily, and as a matter ef right, be- 
comes a fenator. 

The two other confuls, during the 
month which follows the expiration of 
their functions, may take their feats in 
the fenate, but are not obliged to ex- 
ercife that privilege. 

They lofe it altogether, if they quit 
their confular fun@tions by refignation. 

18. A fenator is always ineligible to 
any other public functions. 

19. All the lifts made in the depart- 
ments, by virtue of the orth article, 
hall be addreffed to the fenate. They 
fall compofe the national lift. 

20. From this lift fhall be elected 
the legiflators, the tribunes, the con- 


B fuls, the judges of caffation, and the 


Commiffories & la Refponfibalité. 

a1. They fhall confirm or annul ev- 
ery a& referred to them as uncontti- 
tutional by their tribunate, or the gov- 
‘ronment ; the lifts of the eligibles hall 

| be included among thefe acts. 

22. The revenues of national do- 
Mains, the terms of which are expired, 
thall be liable to the expenfes of the 
fenate. The annual falary of each of 


| ‘te members fhall be paid eut ef thofe 
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revenues. It fhall be equal to a 20th 
of that of the chief conful. 

23. The fittings of the fenate are 
not public. 

24. Citizen Sieyes and Roger Ducos, 
the two coniuls who are to go out of 
office, fhall be nominated members of 
the confervatory fenate ; they fhall 
unite with the fecond and third con- 
fuls mominated by the prefent one. 
Thefe four citizens fhai]l appoint the 
majority of the fenate, which fhall af- 
terwards complete itfelf, and proceed 
to the ele&ions intruited to its direc- 
tion. 





CHAP. Ill. 
Of the Legiflative Power. 

25. No new law fhall be promul- 
gated, unlefs the plan fhall have been 
propofed by the government, commu- 
nicated to the tribune, and decreed by 
the legiflative body. 

26. The plan which the covern- 
ment may propofe fha!l be drawn up 
under the different heads. In every 
cafe in which fuch plans fhall be dif- 
cuffed, the government may with. 
draw them, and prefent them again in 
a modified ftate. 

27. The tribunate is to be compof- 
ed of 160 members of 25 years of age 
at leafk; they fhall be renewed by 
fifths every year, and indefinitcly re- 
eligible while they remain upon the 
national lift. 

28. The tribunate fha!l difcufs the 
plans of every law that may be proepol- 
ed; it fhall vote for the adoption or 
rejection of them. 

It fhall fend three orators taken from 
its body, by whom the motives of its 
vote, with refpect to each of the plans, 
fhall be ftated and fupported before 
the legiflative body. 

It fhall refer to the fenate, but for 
the caufe of inconftitutionality only, 
the lift of the eligibles, the acts of the 
legiflative body, and thofe of the gov- 
ernment. 

29. It fhall exprefs its opinion as to 
the laws made or to be made, the 
abufes to be corrected, the ameliora- 
tions to be attempted, in every part of 
the public adminiftration, but never 
relative to the civil or criminal affairs 
referred to the tribunal. 

The opinions it fhall give, by virtue 
of the prefent article, are to be fol- 
lewed by ne neceflary confequences ; 

they 
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they compel no conftittited authority 
to come to any deliberation. 

30. When the tribunate adjourns, it 
may appoint a committee from ten to 
fifteen members, charged to convoke 
it, if it fhall be deemed neceffary. 

31. The legiflative body fhall be 
compofed of 300 members, of 30 years 
of age at leaft ;—they fhall be renew- 
ed by fifths every year.—There ought 
always to be one citizen, at leaft, of cach 
department of the republic prefent. 

32. A member who goes out of the 
legiflative body cannot re-enter till af- 
ter the interval of a year—but he may 
be immediately elected to any other 
public function, including that of tri- 
bune, provided he is in other refpects 
eligible. 

33. The fitting of the legiflative 
body fhall commence every year on 
the firft Frimaire, and fhall continue 
only four months—it may be extraor- 
dinarily convoked during the other 
eight by the government. 

34. The legiflative body enacts the 
law by determining by fecret fcrutiny, 
and without any difcuilion on the part 
of its members, upon the plans of the 
law debated before it, by the orators 
of the tribunate and the government. 

35. The fittings of the tribunate and 
of the legiflative body, fhall be public; 
the number of ftrangers in either of 
them not to exceed 200. 

36. The annual falary of a tribune 
fhall be 15,000 francs, that of a legii- 
lative 10,000 francs. 

37. Every decree of the legiflative 
body fhall, the roth day after it be 
made, be promulgated by the chicf 
conful, unlefs in the mean time it is 
referred to the fenate, on the ground 
of inconftitutionality. Such reference 
cannot be made with regard to the 
laws that have been promulgated. 

38. The firft renewal of the legifla- 
tive body and of the tribunate fhall not 
take place till the roth year. 

CHAP. IV. 
Of the Government. 

39. The government is intrufted to 
three confuls appointed for ten years, 
and indefinitely re-eligible. Each of 
them is to be clected individually with 
the diftin quality of chief, fecond, or 
third conful. The firft time the third 
conful fhall only be named for five 
years, 


Fot the prefent time General Bip, 
naparte is apported chief confi). 


Citizen Cambaleres, now minifter oy 


juftice, fecond conful ; and Citiz,. 
Lebrun, member of the committe¢ of 
ancients, third conful. 

40. The chief conful has particyl,, 
functions, and attributes, which, whey 
he is exercifing, he may be temporari); 
fupplied by one of his colleagues, ¢ 

4i. The chief conful is to promy. 
gate the laws ; he is to name and re. 
voke at pleafure the members of th, 
council of ftate ; the minifters, ambaf. 
fadors, and other principal foreign 
agents, the officers of the army by 
land and fea, the members ef local ad. 
miniftration and the commiffioners of 
the government at the tribunals. H, 
is to appoint all judges criminal and 
civil, as well as juftices of the peare, 
and the judges of caffation, without the 
power of afterwards revoking then, 

42. In the other acts of the govern. 
ment, the fecond and third confuls ar 
to have a confummative voice ; they 
are to fign the regifter of the ads, in 
order to manifeft that they were pre/- 
ent, and if they pleafe, they may coun 
terfign their opinions ; after which the 
determination of the chief conful hal 
follow. 

43. The falary of the chief confil 
fhall be 500,000 francs, for the %th 
year. The falary of the other two 
confuls fhall be equal to three tenths 
of that of the firft. 

44. The government is to propo 
the laws, and to make the neceflary 
regulations to infure their execution. 

45. The government is to direct the 
receipts and expenfes of the ftate, con 
formable to the annual law, which de- 
termines the amount of each ; it fhal 
fuperintend the coinage of money, 
which the law alone fhall order the 
iffue, fix the value, the weight, and th: 
impreéffion. 

46. When the government is 10 
formed of atiy confpiracies againit the 
ftate, it may iffue orders to arref and 
bring before them the perfons who ar 
fufpe@ed as the authors or accom 
plices ; but if within ten days after 
fuch arreft, they are not fet at liberty 
or brought to trial, it fhall be confider- 
ed, on the part of the minifter fignin 
the order, as an a& of arbitrary dete! 
t10n. 


47. The government is to fuper- 
telis 
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tend the internal fafety and external 
defence of the ftate ; it is to diftribute 
the forces by fea and land, and regulate 
the direction of them. 

4%. The hatiorial guard on duty is 
{ubject to the regulations of the public 
adminiftration. The national guard 
noton duty is only fubject to the law. 

49. The government is to manage 
political relations abroad, to conduct 
negociations, to make preliminary ftip- 


_jlations, to fign and conciude all trea- 


ties of peace, alliances, truce, neutral- 
ity, commerce, and othet conventions. 

50. Declarations of war and treaties 
of peace ; alliance, and commerce, are 
to be propofed, difcuffed decreed, and 
promulgated in the fame manner as 
laws. ee 

Only the difcuffionsand deliberations 
relative to thofe objects, as well in the 


tribunate as in the legiflative body, . 


are to be in a fecret committee, if the 
government defire it. 

51. The fecret article of a treaty 
cannot be deftructive of the public ar- 
ticles. | 
_ 52. Under the direction of the con- 
fuls, the council of ftate is charged 
with the drawifig up of the plans of 
the laws and the regulations of the 
public adminiftratien, and to refolve 
fach difficultics as may occur in all ad- 
tniniftrative matters. 

53. It is from among the members 
of the council of ftate, that the orators 
are to be felected; who fhall be ap- 
pointed to appear in the name of the 
government before the legiflative body. 
There are never to be any more than 
three of thefe orators fent to fupport 
the fame plan of a law. 

54. The minifters are to precure 
the execution of the laws, and the reg- 
ulations of the public adminiftration. 

55. No act of the government can 
have effect till it is figned by a min- 
ifter. 

56. One of the minifters is {peedily 
charged with the adminiftration of the 
public treafury. He is to verify the 
teceipts, direct the application of the 
funds, and the payments authorifed by 
law, and only to the extent of the 
funds for defraying thofe cxpenfes fuch 
Jaw has determined upon. 2dly, by a 
decree of the government. idly, by an 
erder figncd by.a minifter. 

57. Vhe detained accounts of every 


LZ 
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minifter, figned and certified by him, 
are to be made public: 
58. The government can only elect 
or retain as counfellors of ftate-or min- 
ifters, fuch citizens whofe names are 
infcribed in the national lift. ; 
59. The local adniiniftrationgeftab- 
lifhed, whether for each communal 
diftri@, or for the more extended por- 
tions of territory, are fubordinate to 
the minifters. No one can become or 
remain a member of thefe adminiftra- 
tions unlefs he is entered in one of the 
lifts mentioned in the 7th and 8th ar- 
ticles. 





CHAP. V. 
Of the Tribunal. 
_ 60. Every communal arrondiffement 
fhall have one or mote juftices of the 
peace, elected immediately from the 
citizens, for three years. 

Their principal duty confifts in rec- 
onciling the parties applying to them, 
and in cafe of nonconciliation, to de- 
cide their difpute by arbitrators. 

61. In civil. matters there are tri- 
bunals of firft inftance and tribunals of 
appeal. The law determines the or- 
ganization of the one and the other ; 
their competenceand territory forming 
the jurifdictions of each. 

62. In cafes of crimes, to which are 
annexed a corporal or infamous punifh- 
ment, a firft jury admits or rejects the 
charge. If it be admitted, a fecond 
jury pronounces on the fact, and the 
judges compojing a criminal tribunal 
apply the punifhment. ‘Their judg- 
ment is without appeal. 

63. The function of public accufer 
to a criminal tribunal is filled by the 
commifloner of government. 

64. The crimes which do not amount 
to corporal or infamous punifhment 
are tried before the tribunals of cor- 
rectional police, faving an appeal to 
the criminal tribunals. 

65. There is for the whoie Republic 
a tribunal of caffation which pro- 
nounces on appeals againft judgments 
in the dernier refort, given by the tri- 
bunals in cafes refefred from one tri- 
bunal to another on account of lawful 

jufpicion, or the public fafety, upon 
exceptions taken by the party againit 
the whole tribunal. 

66. The tribunal of caffation does 
not inquire into the merits, but it re- 
verfes the judgment given on proceed- 

ings 
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ings in which form is violated, or 
which contain fomething contrary to 
the exprefled Jaw, but fends the cafe 
back to be tried on {fe merits by the 
tribunal which has cOgnizance of them. 

67. ‘Phe judges who éonftitute the 
tribunals of firft inftance, atid the com- 

iffidy rs of government eftablifhed 
at “the tribunals, ere‘ tuken from the 
communal or departmental fit. 

‘Phe judges forming the tribunals of 
appeal, and the commiffioners placed 
with them, are taken from the de- 
partmental lift. 

The judges compofing the tribunal 
of caffation, and the commiffionérs be- 
longing to that tribunal, are taken 
from the national lift. 

68. The juftices, except the juffices 
of the peace, rernain in officé for life, 
unlefs they fhould be condemned to 
forfeit their places, or fhould nét be 
continued on the lift of eligibles cor- 
refponding with their fun@ions. 





CHAP. Vi. 
Of the refponfibility of the Public Func- 
Bionaries. 

69. The fan&ions of members, 
whether of the fenate or of the legifla- 
tive body, or of the tribunate, and alfo 
thofe of the confuls or counfellors of 
ftate, do not difcharge them from re- 
fponfibility. 

70. Perfonal crimes, to which are 
annexed corporal or infamous punifh- 
ment, committed By a member cither 
of the fenate, tribunate, legiflative 
body, or of the council of ftate, are 
profecuted before the ordinary tribu- 
nals, after a deliberation of the body 
to which the perfon charged’ belongs, 
has authorifed fuch profecutior. 

7%. The minifters arraigned, in 
their private capacity, of crimes to 
which are annexed corporal or infa- 
mous punifhment, are coniidered as 
members.of the council of {tate. 

72. The minifters are refponfible— 
1ft, for every act of government figned 
by them, and declared unconftitutional 
by the fenate ; 2d, for tha non-execu- 
tien of the laws, and of the regulations 
of the public adminiftration ; 3d, for 
the particular orders which they have 
given, if thefe orders are contrary to 
the conftitution, the laws, and ordi- 
nances. 

93. In the feveral cafes of the pre- 
ceding article, the tribunate denoun- 


ces the minifler by an a& on which 
the legiflative body deliberates in o:- 
dinary form, after having heard o; 
fummoncd the perfon denounced. The 
minifter placed in a courfe of judgment 
ts tried by a high court, without ap- 
peal or refource, for a reverfal, 

The high court is compofed of jud- 
gesand jurors. The judges are chofer 
by the trrbunal of caffatron and from 
its bofom. ‘fhe juror¢are chofen from 
the national Hf; the whole a¢cordin 
to the forms prefcribed by laws. 

74. ‘The judges, civil and criminal, 
for crime? relating to their funétions, 
are profecuted before the tribunals to 
which the tribunal of caffation fends 
ther, after having amulled their ads, 

75. The agents of government, 
other than the minifters, cannot he 
prefecuted fer aéts relating to their 
funGions, but by virtue of a decifion 
of the council of State; in this cafe, 
the profecution is carried on hefore 
the ordinary tribunals. 





CHAP. VIL 
General Difpofttions. 

26. The houfe of every perfon in- 
habiting the French territory is an in- 
violatie afylum. 

Daring the night no perfon has « 
right to enter it, except in cafe of fire, 
mundation, at the requeft of the per- 
fons within. 

In the day one may enter it for the 
fpecial purpofe, deterinined either by 
the law, or an order emanating from 
a pwblic authority. 

77. In order that the a&t which 
ordains the arreft of a perfon may be 
executed, it is neceffary, rft,. that i 
exprefs in form the caufes for fuch ar- 
rett, and the law in execution of which 
it is ordered; adly, that it iffues from 
a funétionary to whom! the law has 
formally given that power: 3dly, tha’ 
#t be notified te the perfon arrefted, 
and a copy of it left with him. 

73. Wo keeper or gaoler can re- 
ceive or detain any perfon without 
having firft tranfcribed on his regifter 
the act ordering his arreft. This act 
muft be a mandate, given in the forms 
preferibed by the preceding article; 
or a warrant for taking the body. 
or a decree of accufation, or a judg~- 
ment. 

79. Every keeper or gaoler ' 


bound, without any order being able 
te 
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to difpenfe with it, to reprefent the 
perfon in his euftody te the civil efficer 
Paving the police of the houfe of de- 
tention, whenever this officer fhail de- 
mand fuch account. 

8o. A reprefentation of a perfon 
in cuftody thall not be refufed to his 
parents and friends, carrying an order 
from the civil officer, who fhall be 
obliged always to grant it, unlefs the 
keeper or gaoler produces an order of 
a judge to keep the prifoner f{ccret. 

8x. All thefe who, not being veited 
by the law with the power of arrefting, 
fhall give, fign, or execute the arrcf 
of any perfon whatever; aij thofe 
who, even in the cafe of arreft author- 
ifed by law, fhall receive or detain the 
perfon arrefted in a place of canfine- 
ment not publickly and legally defig- 
nated as fuch; and all keepers or gaol- 
ers who fhall act contrary tothe dif- 
pofitions of the three preceding arti- 
cles, fhajl be guilty of arbitrary deten- 
tion. 

82. All feverities ufed in arreft, 
detentions, or executions, other than 
thofe commanded by the laws, are 
crimes. 

83. Every perfon has a right of 
addrefling private petitions to every 
conftituted authority, and particularly 
to the tribunate. 

84. The public force is neceffarily 
ina ftate of obedience; no armed body 
can deliberate. 

85. Military crimes are fubjected 
to fpecial tribunals, and particular 
forms of judgment. 

86. The French nation declares, 
that it will grant penfions to all the 
the military wounded in defence of 
their country, and alfo to the widows 
and children of fuch military as have 
died on the field of battle, or in confe- 
quence of their wounds. 

87. It fhall decree national rewards 
to the warriors, who fhall have render- 
ed diftinguifhed fervices in fighting 
for the republic. 

88. A conftituted body cannot de- 
liberate except in a fitting, at which 
two thirds of its members, at leaft, are 
prefent. 

80. A national inftitute is charged 
with receiving difcoveries, and perfect- 
ing the arts and feiences. 

_.9o Acommitee of national compta- 

bilite regulates and verifies the ac- 
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counts of the receits and expenfes of 
the republic. This committee is com- 
pofed of feyen members, chofen by 
the femate from the national lift. 

91. The regime of the French culo- 
nies is determined by fpecial laws. 

92. In cafe of the revolt of an arm- 
ed body, or of troubles which menace 
the fafety of the itate, the law may 
fufpend in the places and for the time 
it determines, the empire of the con- 
ftitution. 

The fufpenfion may be provifionally 
declared in the fame cafes, by an ar- 
rete of government, the legiflative 
body not being fitting, provided this 
body be convened at a yery short term 
by an article of the fame arrete. 

93- The French nation declares, that 
in no cafe will it fuffer the return of 
of the French who having abandoned 
their country fince 1789, are not come 
prifed in the exceptions contained in 
the laws againft emigrants. It inter- 
digts every new exception on this 
point. 

The property of emigrants irrevoe 
cably belong to the republic. 

94. ‘Ihe French nation declares that 
after a fale legally completed of na- 
tional property whatever may be its 
origin, the lawful purchafe cannot be 
difpoffeffed, faving the right of third 
perfons, if fuch there fhould be, claim- 
ing to be indemnified out of the public 
treafury. : 

95. The prefent canftitution fhall be 
offered forthwith for the acceptence of 
the French people. 

Done at Paris the 22d Frimaire, 
(Dec. 13) in the 8th year of the French 

Republic, one and indivifible. 

{The fgnatures of the members of the lee 

giflative committees and confuls follow.) 








PARTS, DEC. I5. 
The three Confuls were named the 
day before yefterday by the two come 
miffioners. Byonaparte was unani- 
moufly appointed firft Conful. Cam- 
baceres and Lebrun had each 21 votes. 
The Confuls, and five perfons who are 
to a flift chem, met laft night to appoint 
the Confervators to the number of 60. 
Thefe 60 will ede& the Tribunes and 
Senators. ‘The Confuls appoint the 
Minifters and the 30 Counfellors of 
State. 
Gen. Kilgmaine is dead. The New 
Conftitawes 
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Conititution was publifhed yefterday 
at Paris with much pomp. 

December 16. This day all the troops 
compofing the 17th divifion, affembled 
in the Camp de Mars to take the oath 
to the new Conftitution. 

December 18. The Conttitution does 
rot prevent the firft Copful from tak- 
ing the command of the armies. ‘I’hus 
it is faid that if Buonaparte does not 
this winter induce Anuftria to make 
peace, his intention is in the {pring to 
put himfelf at the head of the armies 
to fign.a peace in the heart of Germany, 

The American Ambaffadors, who 
have been appointed to negociate with 
France, have juft landed at Lifbon, 
from whence they will proceed to 
Paris. 

The regifters of acceptance and non- 
acceptance are opened at Paris. ‘lhe 
confluence is prodigious, and the whole 
of the votes almoft are in favour of 
the new Conftitution. _ 

December 20. It has been infinuated 
that the regifters will one day ferve 
for lifts of profcription ; but we hear 
they are to be burnt as foon as the 
numbers are known, 

It appears from the fpeeches of the 
King of Pruffia to Duroc, as well as 
from different reports from Conftanti- 
nople, that the Porte has altogether 
given up Egypt. 

The Helvetic Government is about 
to experience a change neceffary to 
difappoint projects unfavourable to the 
independence and unity of that repub- 
lic. 

Three hundred and twenty Mem- 
bers of the Council of Five Hundred 
have accepted and figned the new Con- 
ftitution ; which, confidering the num- 
ber of Deputies excluded, and of thofe 
en miffion, makes upwards of feven 
cights of what remains. 

It is believed that the members of 
the Confervative Senate hitherto eled- 
ed are 31. , 


rn Act 


Lonnon, JAN. 8. 
[ Publifbed by authority. | 
LETTERS from the Minifter of 
Foreign Affairs in France, and from 
Gen. Buonaparte, and the anfwers to 
them by the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, his Majefty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, — 








[ TRANSLATION. ] ; 

MY LORD, of th 

I DISPATCH by order of Gea. time, 
Buonaparte, Firft Conful of the French retar' 
Republic, a Meffenger to London; he hank 
is the bearer of a letter from the Fir the f 
Conful of the Republic to his Majefty rach 
the King of England. 1 requeft you to whic 


give the neceflary orders that he may 
be enabled to deliver it direétly into 
your own hands. ‘This ftep in itfelf 


announces the importance of its object, \ 
Accept my Lord, the affurance of my mca 
higheft confideration. eve 


CH, MAU. TALLEYRAND, 
Paris, the 5th Nivofe, ib yeor of the 
French Republic, Dec. 25,1799. 


[TRANSLATION. ] p Ka 

French Republic— Sovereignty of the People. tra 
LIBERTY. Equality. me ict 
BUONAPARTE Firft Conful of the iol 
Republic, to his Majefty the King Bcd 
of Great-Britain and of Ireland, bee 
Paris, the sib Nivofe, 8th os 

year of the Republic. a 

CALLED by the withes of the ch 
French nation to occupy the Fir Ma- h 
giftracy of the Republic, I think ic ff 4 


proper, on entering into office, to make 
a direct communication of it to your 
Majecfty. 

‘Lhe war which for cight years haa 
ravaged the four quarters of the world, 
muft it be eternal? Are there no 
means of coming to an underflanding? 

How can the two moft enlightened | 
nations of Europe, powerful and ftrorg 
beyond what their fafety and inde- 
pendence require, facrifice to ideas of 
vain greatnels, the benefits of com- 
merce, imternal profperity, and the 
happincfs of families? How is it that 
they do not feel that peace is of the 
firft neceflity, as well as of the firk 
glory ? 

Thefe fentiments cannot be foreign 
in the heart of your Majefty, who 
reigns over a free nation, and with the 
fole view of rendering it happy. 

Your. Majefty will only fee in this 
overture my fincere defire to contribute 
efficaciouily, for the fecond time, toa 
general pacification, by a ftep, {peedy, 
entirely of confidence, and difengaged 
from thofe forms, which, neceflary 
perhaps to difguife the dependence of 
weak ftates, prove only, in thofe which 
are ftrong, the mutual defire of deceiv- 
ing each other, 
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France and England, by the abufe 
of their firength, may flill for a long 
me, for the misfortune of all nations, 
vcard the period of their being tX- 
hiufted, Butl will venture to fay it, 
rie fate of all civilized nations is at- 
.ched to the termination of a war, 
which involves the whole world. 

Of your Majefty,* | 
BUONAPARTE., ; 





* We are at a lofs to decypher the 
meaning of this fentence—-it is, how- 
«yer, agreeably to the copy. 








Dewnine-firect, Fan. 4, 1800. 
. l Ry “ 
[ have received and laid before the 


| King the two letters which you have 


tranfmitted to me; and his Majeity, 
feeing no reafon to depart from thofe 


| forms which have long been eftablith- 


ed in Europe for tranfacting bufinefs 
with foreign States, has commanded 
me to return, in his name, the official 
anfwer which { fend you herewith in- 
clofed. I have the honor to be, with 
high confideration, Sir, your moft obe- 
dient humble fervant, 
GRENVILLE. 

To the Minifter for Foreign 

Affairs, °Sc. at Paris. 

NOTE, 

THE King has given frequent proofs 
of his fincere defire for the re-eftablith- 
ment of fecure and permanent tran- 
quillity to Europe.—He neither is, nor 
has been engaged in any conteft for a 
vain and falfe glery. He had no other 
view than that of maintaining, againft 
ul aggreffion, the rights and happinefs 
of his fubjects. : 

For thefe he has contended againft 
an unpraveked attack ;.and for the fame 
objets he is fill obliged to contend 5 
nor can he hope that this neceflity 
could be removed by entering, at the 
prefent moment, into negociation with 
thefe whom a frefh revolution has fo 
recently placed in the exercife of pow- 
cr in France—fince no rea] advantage 
“an arife from fuch negociation to. the 
great and defirable obje&t of General 
Peace, until it dhall diftin@ly appear, 
that thofe caufes have ceafed to operate 
which originally produced the war, 
and by which it has fince been pro- 
tracted, ard, in more than one in- 
ance, renewed. 
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The fame fyftem, to the prevalence 
of which France juftly afcribes all her 
prefent miferies, is that which has alfo 
involved the reft of Europe in a long 
and deftrudiive warfare, of a nature 
long fince unknown to the practice of 
ciydized nations. 

For the extention of this fyftem, and 
far the extermination of all eftablifhed 
governments, the refources of France 
have from year to year, and in the 
nndit of the mo% unparalleled diftrefs, 
been lavifhed and cxhanfted. To this 
indifcriminate fpirit of deftruction the 
Netherlands, the United Provinces, the 
Swifs Cantons, (his majelly’s ancient 
friends and allics) have fucceffively 
been facrificed. Germany has been 
ravaged: Italy, though now refcued 
from its invaders, has been made the 
{cene of unbounded rapine and anar- 
chy. His miajefty has himfelf been 
compelled to maintain an arduous and 
burthenfome conteft for the independ, 
encé and exiitence of his kingdcms. / 

Nor have thefe calamities been con- 
fined to Europe alone: they have been 
extended to the moft diftant quarters 
of the world, and even to countries fo 
remote both in fituation and interefts 
from the prefent conteit, that the very 
exiftence of fuch.a war was perhaps 
unknown to thofz who found them- 
felves fuddenly involved in all its hora 
rors. 

While fuch a fyftem continues to 
prevail, and while the blood and treaf- 
ure of a numerous and powerfu! nation 
can be lavifhed in its fupport, experia~ 
ence has fhewn that no defence but 
that of open and fieady hoftility can 
be availing. ‘The moft folemn treaties 
have only prepared the way for frefh 
agegreflion ; and it is to a dztermined 
refittance alone that is now due what- 
ever remains in Europe of ftability for 
property, for perfonal liberty, for focial 
order, or for the free exercife of religion. 

For the fecurity, therefore, of thefe 
effential objets, his majefty cannot 
place his reliance on the mere renewah 
of general profeflions of pacific difpoh- 
tions. Such profeflions have been re~ 
peatedly held out by all thofe who 
have fucceffively directed the refources 
of France to the deftruction of Europe. 
and whom the prefent rulers bave declared 
to have been all, from the beginning, and 
uniformly, incapable of maintaining the 1 ¢- 
lations of amity and peace. 
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Greatly, indeed, will his majefty re- 
joice whenever it fhall appear that the 
danger to which his own dominions, 
and thofe of his allies, have been fa 
long expofed, has really ceafed: when- 
ever he thall be fatisfied that the necef- 
fity of refiftance is at an end ; that af- 


ter the experience of fo many years of \. 


crimes and miferies, better principles 
have ultimately prevailed in France ; 


and that all the gigantic projects of 


ambition, and ail the reftlefs {chemes 
of deftru¢tion which have endangered 
the very exiftence of civil fociety, have 
at length been finally relinquifhed :— 
But the conviction of fuch a change, 
however agreeable to his majefty’s 
withes, can refult only from experi- 
ence, and from the evidence of fads. 
The beit and moft natural pledge of 
its reality and permanence, would he 
the reftoration of that lime of princes 
which for fo many centuries maintain- 
ed the French nation in profperity at 
home, and in contideration and refpect 
abroad : Snch an event would at once 
‘have removed, and will at any time re- 
move all obftacles in the way of nego- 
ciation or peace. It would confirm to 


France the unmolefted enjoyment of 
its ancient territory ; and it would give 
to all other nations in Europe, in tran- 


quillity and peace, that fecurity which 


they are now compelled to feek by oth- 


¢r means. 

But, defirable as fuch an event muft 
be, both to France and the world, it is 
not to this mode exclufively that his 
majefty limits the poflibility of fecure 
and folid pacification. His maijefty 
makes no claim to preferibe to France 
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what fhall be the form of her govers, 
ment, or in whofe hands fhe fhall veg 
the authority neceffary for conducting 
the affairs of 2 great and powerful na. 
tion. 

His majefty looks only to the fecu. 
rity of hig dominions and thofe of his 
allies, and to the general fafety of Eu. 
rape. Whenever he fhall judge thy 
fuch fecurity can in any manner be at. 
tained, as refulting either from the in. 
ternal fituation of that country, from 
whofe internal fituation the danger has 
rifen, or from fuch ether citcymiftanees 
of whatever nature as may produce the 
fame end, his majefty will eagerly em. 
brace the opportunity to concert with 
his allies the means of immediate and 
general pacification. oh 

Unhappily no fuch fecarity hitherte 
exifts: no fufficient evidence of the 
principles by which the new govern- 
ment will be dire&ed ; no reafonable 
ground by which to judge of its ftabili- 
ty. In this fituation it can for the 
prefent only remain for. his majefty to 
purfue, in conjunction with other pow- 
ers, thofe exertions of juft and defen- 
five war, which his regard to the hap- 
pinefs of his fubje&ts will never permit 
him either to continue beyond the ne- 
ceflity in which they originated, or ta 
terminate on any other grounds, than 
fuch as may beft contribute to the fe- 
cure enjoyment of their tranquillity, 
their conftitution, and their. independ. 


ence. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Downing-ftreet, Jan. 4, 1800. 
Te the Minifter for Foreign Affairs, 
| to’e. tc. at Paris. 
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{Received by the thip Thimas Ruffell, Capt. Fackfon, 52 days from London. } 








OF FICHEAL. 
SECOND LETTER from the MINISTER for FOREIGN AFFAIRS, at 


Paris, with its accompanying inclofures ; and the ANSWER returned by 
the Right Hon. LORD GRENVILLE, his Majefty’s Principal Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs. 


(TRANSLATION. } 


MY LORD, 
if LOST no time in laying before the 

Firft Conful of the Republic, the 
official Note, under date of the 14th 
Nivofe, which you tranfmitted to me ; 
and I am charged to forward the An- 
iwer, equally official, which yor will 


Paris, Nivofe, 8th year, ( Fan. 14, 1800.) 


find annexed. Receive, my Lord, the 
affurances of my high confideration. 
(Signed) 
CH. MAU. TALLEYRAND. 
To the Minifler for Foreign 
airs, at Lendon. 
— TRANSLATION 
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TRANSLATION, OF THE NOTE 
REFERRED TO IN NO. 1. 

THE official Note,. under the date 
af the 14th Nivofe, the 8th year, ad- 
drefled by the Minilter of his Britan- 
nic Maigity, having, been laid before 
the Firlt Conful of the French Repib- 
lic, he obferved with furprife, that it 
refted upon an opinion, which is not 
exact, refpecting the origin and confe- 
quences of the prefent war. Very far 
from its being France which provoked 
it, fhe had, it muft be remembered, 
from the commencement of her Revo- 
lution, folemnly proclaimed her love of 
peace, and her difinclination to con- 
quefts, her refpect for the independ- 
ence of all governments ; and it is not 
to. be doubted, that, occupied at that 
time entirely with her own internal af- 
fiirs, fhe would have avoided taking 
part in thofe of Furope, and would 
have remained faithful to her declara- 
tions. 

Bat from an oppofite difpofition, as 
foon as the French Revolution had 
broken out, almoft all Europe entered 
into a league for its deftruction. ‘Lhe 
aggreflion was real Jong time before i 
was public; internal refiftance was ex- 
cited ; its opponents were favourably 
received ; their extravagant declama- 
ons were fupported; the French Na- 
tion was infulted in the perfon of its 
Agents ; and England fet particularly 
thisexample by the difmiffal of the 

linifter accredited to her. Finally, 
Franee was, in fact, attacked in her in- 
dependence, in her honour, and in her 
fafety, long time before the war was 
declared. 

Thus it is to the projects of fubjec- 
tion, diffolution, and difmemberment, 
which were prepared againft her, and 
the execution of which was feveral 
times attempted and purfued, that 
France has a right to impute the evils 
which fhe has fuffered, and thofe which 
have afflited Europe. Such projects, 
for a long time without example, with 
reipe& to fo powerful a nation, could 
not fail to bring on the moft fatal con- 
fequences, 

Affailed on all fides, the Republic 
could not but extend univerfally the 
efforts of her defence ; and it is only 
for the maintenance of her own inde- 
pendence that fhe has made ufe of 
thefe means which fhe poffeffed, in her 


own ftrength,.and the courage of our 
citizens. As long as fhe faw her ene- 
mies obftinately refufed to recognize 
her fights, fhe counted only upon the 
energy of her refiftance : but as foort 
as they were obliged to abandon the 
hope of invafion, fhe fought for meané 
of coficiliation; and manifeftéd pacific 
intentions ; and if thefe have not al- 
ways been efficaciots : if, in the midft 
of the critical circumftances of her in- 
ternal fituation, which the Revolution 
and the War have fucceflively brought 
on, the former depofitories of the Ex 
ecutive Authority in France have not 
always fhewn as much moderation as 
the Nation iffelf has fhewn courage, it 
muft, above all, be imputed to the fa- 
tal and perfevering animofity with 
which the refources of England have 
been lavilhed to accomplifh the ruin 
of France. phat 
But if the tithes of his Britannic 
Majefty (in conformity with his affur- 
ances) are in unifon with thofe of the 
French Republic, for the re-eftablifh- 
ment of peace, why, inftead of at- 
tempting the apology of the war, 
fhould not attention be rather paid 
to the means of terminating it? And 
what obitacle can prevent a mutual 
underftanding, ef which the utility is 
reciprocal and is felt, efpecially wher 
the Firft Conful of the French Re- 
public has perfonally given fo many 
proots of his eagernefs to put an end 
to the calamities of war, and of his 
difpofition to maintain the rigid ob- 
fervance of all Treaties coricluded ? 
The Firft Conful of the French Re- 
public could not doubt that his Britan- 
nic Majefty recognized the right of 
Nations to choofe the form of their 
Govertiment, fince it is from the exer- 
cife of this right that he holds his 
Crown ; but he has been unable to 
comprehend how to this fundamental 
principle, upon which refts the exifi- 
ence of Political Societies, the Minif- 
ter of his Majefty could annex infinu- 
atiens which tend to an interierence in 
the internal affairs of the Republic, 
and which are no lefs injurious to the 
French Nation, and to its Covernment, 
than it would be to England, and ta 
his Majefty, if a fort of invitation were 
held out in favour of that Republican 
Government of which England adopt- 
ed the forms in the middl+ of the lait 
Century 
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Céntury ; or an exhortation to recall to 
the thronethat family whom their birth 
had placed there, and whom a Revolu- 
tion compelled to defeend from it. 

If at periods not far diftant, when 
the Conftitutional Syftem of the Re: 
public prefented neither the ftrength 
nor the folidity which it: contains at 
prefent, his Britannic Majefty thought 
himfelf enabled to invite a negociation 
and pacific conferences, how is it pof- 
fible that he fhould not be eager to re- 
new negociations to which the prefent 
and reciprocal fituation of affairs, 
promifes a rapid progreis. On every 
fide, the voice of Nations and of Hu- 
manity iplercs the conclufion of a 
war, marked already by fuch great ca- 
lamitics, and the ptolongation of which 
threatens Europe with an univerfal 
convulfion and irremediable evils: It 
is, therefore; to put a ftop to the courfe 
of thefe calamities, or in order that 
their terrible confequences may be re- 
proached to thofe only who fhall have 
provoked them, that the Firft Conful 
of the French Republic propofes to 
put ari immediate end to hoftilities, by 
agreeing to a fufpenfion of arms, and 
naming Plenipotehtiaries dn each fide, 
who fhould repair to Dunkirk, or any 
other town as advantageouily fituated 
for the quicknefs of the refpective 
corhmunications, ard who fhould apply 
themfelves without any delay to effect 
the re-eftablifiment of Peace and good 
underftanding between the F: rench Re- 
public and England. 

The Firft Confal offers to give the 
Paffports which may be neceilary for 
this purpofe, (Signed) 

CH. MAU. TALLEYRAND, 
Paris, 24th Nivofe (14ib Fan. 1800, ) 
8th year of the French Reputtic. 
LETTER From LORD GREN- 
VILLE tro tHe MINISTER ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ar PARIS. 
Downing-ftreet, Jan. 20, 1800. 
SIR, 

I have the horour to inclofe to you 
the anfwer which his Majefty has di- 
rected me to return to the official 
Note which you tran{mitted to me. 

I have the honor to be, with high 
confideration, Sir, your moit obedient 
humble fervant, 

_ (Signed) GRENVILLE. 
To the Minifter for Porvige A/- 
Sairsy Se He. at Paris. 
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NOTE REFERRED TO IN THE »y): 
CEDLNG. 

THE official Note tranfinitted by the 
Minifter for Foreign Affairs in Fran 
and received by the underfigned q, 
the 18th inftant, has been ]¥id bef. 
the King. 

His Majefty cannot forbear expry. 
fing the concern with which he obfery,, 
in that Note, that the unprovok.; 
agerefions of France, the fole ca), 
and origin of the war, are fyftema:).. 
ally detended by her prefent Rvler, 
under the fate injurious pretences }y 
which they were originally attempt.’ 
to be difguifed. His Majcity will no 
enter into the refutation of allegation 
now univerfally exploded; and (in { 
far as they refpeét his maj: oan 
duct) not only in themfelves ntter| 
groundlefs, but contradicted both |; 
the internal evidence of the trz rnifadtio 
to — raed relate, and allo by th; 

imony given at the tin 
of the government of Franee itfel!. 

With refpe& to the object of the 
Note, his Majefty can only refer » 
the anfwer which he has already given, 

He has explained, without referve, 
the obftacles which, in his judgmen, 
preclude at the prefent moment i] 
hope of advantage from negociation, 
All the -inducements to treat, which 
are relied upon in the French offcidl 
Note ; the perfonal difpofitions which 
are faid to prevail for the conc!ufion 
of peace, and for the future obfervane 
of Treaties; the power of infuring th 


effe& of thofe difpolitions, fappoling 


recr of 
them to exift ; and the folidity of th 
fyfitem newly eftablithed, after fo rapid 
a fucceflion of Revolutions—all thelt 
are points which can be known on} 
from that teft to which his Majcity 
has already referred them—the rcfut 
of experience anid the evidence of fs 1s 

With that fincerity and plainrels 
which his anxiety for the re-eftablili- 
ment of Peace indifpenfably requires, 
his Majefty has pointed out to Franct 
the fureft and f{peedieft means tor tx 
attainment of that great objeQ. Bui 
he has declared in terms ¢qually cxpl 
cit, and with the fame fincerity, the! 
he entertains no defire to pretcribs to 
a foreign natien the form of its gov 
ernment ; that he looks only to th 
fecurity 6f his own dominions and ¢ 
Europe ; and that whenever that & 


fential ohje& can, in his judgment, De, 
J iy 
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© providence, his kingdoms 


hi any manner whatever, fufficiently 


provided for, he will eagerly concert 
th his Allies the means of irumediate 


and joint negociations for the re-eftab- 


‘hment of general tranquillity. 
To thefe declarations his Majefty 


jteadily adheres: and it is only on the 


rounds thus Rated that his regard to 
he fafety of his fubjects will fuffer him 
to renounce that fyftem of vigorous de- 
ence, to which, under the favour of 
owe the fe- 
curity of thofe bleflings which they 
nuw emjoy- 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Downing-flreet, Fan. 20, 1800, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednefday; Fan. 22. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY. 


Mr. Pitt having ftated at the bar 
that he had a Meffage, to lay before 
the Houfe from his Majefty, was or- 
dered to bring it up«The Medflage 


D) was as follows :— 


“ Grokce R. 

“The Supplies granted in the com- 
mencement Of the prefent Seffion hav- 
ing been calculated to provide only for 
the firft months of the year, His Maj- 
efty now recommends it to the Houfe 
to make fuch further provifion as they 


} may judge neceffary under the prefent 


circumftances for the feveral branches 
of the public fervice, and for the vig- 


' orous profecution of the war ; afid His 
| Majefty has given dire@tions that the 


at Eftimates for this purpofe fheuld 
¢ laid before the Houfe. 

“ His Majefty has thought proper 
en this occafion to dire& that there 
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fhould be laid before the Houfe copics 
of communications recently received 
fromi the etienty, and of the an{wers 
which have been returried thereto by 
his Majefty’s commiand. 

“ His Majefty entertains the falleft 
confidence that thofe anfwers will ap< 
pear to this Houfe to have been con- 
formable to that line of conduc which. 
Was required from his Majeity on this 
occafion, by his regard to all the moft 
important interefts of his Dominions ; 
and his Majefty having no obje& more 
at heart than that of contributing, as 
foen as the fituation of affairs fhall ren- 
der it practicable, to the eftablifhment 
of the general tranquillity of Europe, 
on a fure and folid foundation ; and of 
providing effectually for the fecurity 
and permanent profperity of his faith- 
ful People, places a firm reliance on 
the continued fupport of his Parlia- 
meat, and on the zeal and perfeverance 
of his Subjedts, in fuch meafures as may 
beft tend to confirm the fignal advan- 
tages which have been obtained to the 
common ¢caufe in the courfe of the laft 
campaigh, and to condu& the great 
conteft in which his Majefty is engag- 
ed to a fafe and honorable conclufion. 

« G. &.” 

Mr. Pitt moved, that the Meflage 
fhould be taken into confideration om 
Monday next. 

BUONAPARTE has caufed a let- 
ter, fimilar to the firft he wrote to the 
King of England, to be writtea to the 
Emperor of Germany, expreffive of his 
defire for a general peace. ‘The re- 
ception of that overture to the Em- 
peror, we have not heard. 


ree EE 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





te month was ufhered in, with 
the official account of a naval action, 

the American frigate Con- 
ftellation and a French 54 gun fhip : 
the Conftellation was commanded by 
the gallant and indefatigable Captain 
Thomas Truxton, who feems to mo- 
nopolize the glory of the national flag ; 
and it isto be lamented, that he was 
prevented from taking pofieflion of 
the encmy’s thip, by the lofs of the 

ae 





mainmaft : the French fhip was bound 
to France, and had one million of del- 
lars on board. 


ape wer ee 


CONGRESS of the United States. 
The Bill, entitled, * An Act to cf- 


tablifh an uniform Syftera of Bank 


ruptcy throughout the United States,” 
was paifed ; as alfo the following Bills, 


Viz. 
AR 
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An Aé& to allow a Drawback on 
Goods exported to New-Orleans, and 
therein to amend the Act, entitled, An 
A& to regulate the Collection of Du- 
ties on Impofts and Tonnage. 


IN SENATE, Fed. 3. 


Refolved, by the Senate and Houfe 
of Reprefentatives of the United States 
of America, in Congrefs affembled, 
two-thirds of both Houfes concurring, 
‘That the following amendment to the 
Conftitution of the United States, be 
recommended to the adoption of the 
Legiflatures of the different States, and 
that, when adopted by three fourths of 
the faid Legiflatures, the fame fhall 
become a part ef the faid Conftitution. 

That neither the Chief Juftice, or 
any Judge of the United States, fhall 
hold any other appointment or office 
under the government of the United 
States, or the individual States, dur- 
ing his continuance in office as a Judge 
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of the United States, and that tj, 
acceptance of fuch other office fh, 
vacate the appointment of any Judge 
accepting the fame. 

THE NON-INTERCOURSE BIL, 

Was received from the Senate wi, 
two amendments. The rift, firiky 
out that part of the 4th fec. which ¢, 
abled citizens of the U. S. refident jy 
France to repair to this country, with 
veffels, and other property bona fide by, 
longing to them, and was concurred jp, 
The 2d ftrikes out the froth. fg 
which provides a falary of 3000 doh, 
for the Conful or Agent ; and to nm, 
ftri& him from trade. - 

The Prefident of the United Stat, 
informed, he had approved the Second 
Cenfus A@, and the Military fervic, 
Land Grant Ac. 

The Prefident notified the Hout, 


he had figned the Recapture Salvage 
Ad. 


ewe Pi Fete me 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


SAVANNAH, FEB. 4. 
GENTLEMAN dire& from Fort 

Wilkinfon mentions,that Col. Hawkins 

teft there on the 24th ult. for the 

Creek Nation. | 

Extraé of a Letter from Col. Haw- 

kins, Agent of the United States for 
Indian affairs, to Gov. Fackfon, dat- 
ed Cowetah Taliawhafoe, 20th Dec. 
1799: 

“T have not till the prefent had an, 
epportunity to acknowledge the re- 
<eipt of your Excellency’s fayour of the 
13th Nev. which was delivered me on 
the road to Tuckabafchee, and I can- 
not reply to the whole as I could with. 
The documents herewith enclofed will 
exhibit to you fome interefting pro- 
ceedings in this quarter, and are an 

_ apology for the omiffion.’ [ Thef docu- 
ments have been publifoed fome time fince.| 

“The National Council was con- 
vened at Tuckabafchee on the 24th 
Nov.—the meeting has been a very in- 
terefting one. Thad much converfa- 

- tion with the Chiefs, and felt. that as 
“an Agent 1 pofleffed their confidence 
ina high degree. The Chicfs have 
-egrecd that all miichief makers and 
‘thieves of ay country of white people, 


a 


« 


. 


a oF 


a 


fhall be under the government of th 
Agent for Indian affairs. 

“ Mr. Bowles is mear the mouth of 
this river, from whence he continue 
to pour forth his threats againft th 
officers of the United States in this de. 
partment, and I continye my arrange: 
ments to punifh all thieves and mit 
chief makers. We have punithed, in 
an exemplary manner, the leader of the 
banditti, who infulted the Commiflion- 
ers of Spain and the United States oy 
the 17th of September. He was crop- 
ped, whipped, and his property de 
ftroyed, hd three of his affociates 
whipped. We have had one white 
man whipped fer negro ftealing, ant 
one negro fhot through the arm and ia 
the thigh, for refifting thofe who were 
fent to apprehend him, and attempting 
to fire ori a white man. 

“} find it an arduous undertaking, 
with fo few. afliftants, to make the im- 
preffion I with on the minds of my red 
charge, who are fcattered over a wild 
country of at leaftthree hundred miles 


‘{quare. Bowles, and other mifchiel 


makers, are by every opportunity por 
foning the minds of the Indians 


their abominable lies amd mifreprefcat 


ation’ 
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fons. In the prefent conjuncture, [ 
eceive and reciprocate with pecyliar 


jeafure, the aflurance of future co-op- 


ations on the part of your Excellen- 
, to promote harmony and to pre- 
rve peace. The period’ may be 
yentually a very interefting one for 
our frontiers.” 
BALTIMORE, FEB..18. 
A letter dated late in Nov. from 2 
entleman of information in France, to 
nis friend here, mentions, as the gen- 
ral belief in the beft informed circles, 
hat peace between all the belligerent 
powers, except France and England, 
ill take place before fpring—and 
hat an accommodation between this 
ountry and France appears to be un- 
sueftionable. 
PHILADELPHIA, FEB. IQ. 
Commercial Intelligence, 


Mr. Fry, agent for the Infurance 





Company of North America, by letters 
from London, of the 16th Dec. receiv- 
ed on Mordazy, informs, that he has 
recently recovered and received pay 
ment for three claims, viz. 
For the Start, Mallebay & Durand, 

| Rifing Sun, Wilkie, and 

Hannah Pott. 





[OFFICIAL COPY.; 

Tuk underfigned, Secretary of State, 
has received His Majefty’s command, 
to inform Mr, King, that His Majefty 
has judged it expedient, to fufpend, for 
the prefent, the blockade of all the 
ports in the United Provinces which 
was cflablifhed by His Majefty’s or- 
ders, and which was announced to Mr. 
King, by the underfigned, in his Note, 
dated March artft. . 

( Signed ) GRENVILLE, 
Downing-ftrect, Nov. 27, 1799: 





BOSTON, Marcu 31, 1808, 


MARRIAGES. 


AN this town, Mr. Samuel Wells, to 
Mifg Ann Brewer, both of Bofton. 

Mr. Jofeph Stevens, to Mifs Clariffa 
Cufhing. 


Mr. John Etheridge, to Mifs Mary _ 


Denton. Pees 
Mr. John W. Farley, to Mifs Betfy 
Lewis. ah . 
By the Rev. Dr. Stillman, Mr. Ro- 
a Carter, to Mifs Catherine Jenni- 
on, 
By the Rev. Dr. Thacher, Mr. Con- 
fider Orcott, to Mifs Rebecca A. 


| Downing. 


By the Rev. Dr. Stillman, M, John 
Goodfellow, to Milfs Johanna Scott. 

Mr. Afa Lawrence, to Mifs Abigail 
Prout. 

Mr. William Andrews, to Milfs 
Betfy Mingerfoni. Ory" | 


By the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr¢ 
Henry Moore, of Bolton, to Mifs Polly 
Cooke, of this town. 

At Randolph, by-the Rev. Jonathan 
Strong, Mr. John Odiorne, of Befon, 
te Mifs Mary Thayer. 

At Plymouth, by the Rev. Mr. Ken- 
dall, Rev. Ward Cotton, of Boylfton, to 
Mifs Rebecca Jackfon, of Plymouth. 

At Wefferd, Mr. Samuel Stone, of 
Bofton, to Mif; Cracy Stodder, 

At King flon, N. H. Mr. Levi Sleeper, 
to Mifs Betfy Lovering, of Exeter. 

At Damafcotty, by the Rey. John 
Chevers, Capt. James Smithwick, to. 
the amiable and accomplifhed Mifs 
‘Eliza Jackfon, both of this town. 


‘DEATHS. 


ly this town, Mifs Prudence Bell, 
daughter-of: Maj. William Belk. | 
Mifs Betfy Weld, aged 20 years, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Weld, dep- 
uty Collector of the Cuftoms. , 


_ Suddenly, Deacon Daniel Jones, 
‘aged 74,0 


Mrs. Mary Wentworth, aged 68. 


Mr. Samuel Flatt, tin plate worker, © 


«Mes: 


aged 30. 
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_. Mrs. Elizabeth Wild, widow of the 
late Mr. Samuel Wild. 

Mrs. H. Hunt, a native of England ; 
Mr. John Drifcoll, aged 17% Mrs. 
Elizabeth Salmon, aged 29; Mrs S. 
Seward, 6a; Mr. Ambrofe Vin- 
cent, ‘873 Mrs. Sufannah Whit- 
marth, aged 69. 

Mis. Mary Knox, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Knox, aged 64. 

Mafter Robert Hooton, 3d fon of 
Mr. Johti Hooton, aged 4 years. 

Mr. John Blake, aged 80. 

Very fuddenly, Mr. Philip Rofe, 
agen 27. 

Mg. Jonathan Loring, aged 55. 

Mr. Caleb Carter, aged 35. 

Mrs. Martha Farnham, 
aged 68. 

Mr. Job Hunt, aged 63. 

rAt Roxbury, Mrs. Hannah Jones, 
aged 25, confort of Mr. John Jones. 

At Reboboth, The Rev. Aaron 
Wheeler, a Baptift Minifter. 


widow, 
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At Shutefoury, Dr. Rufus Day, ape 
33 years. : | 

At Bridgewater, the widow Mehey, 
bel Otis, aged 72, reli& of Dr, Uaae 
Otis, late of that town, deceafed, 

At Cambridge, very fuddenly, y, 
Samuel Whittemore, aged 79. 

Mifs Jane Bucher, aged 88, 

At Medford, Mrs, Mary Swain, fy, 
mer!y of Boflon, aged 77. 

At Watertown, Mifs Elizabeth Cog, 
idge, aged 16, daughter of Mr. Dani! 
Coclidge. 

At Shrew/foury, Mr. ‘Thomas i, 
Kemble, of this town, aged 26, 

At Newton, Mr. Saniucl Glyd, 
formerly of this town, aged 64. 

In Virginia, Hon. Robert Brook 
late Governor of that State. 

sy The corpfe of Mr. N, Burke; 
Catholic Clergyman, has been found i 
Stoney Creck, Suffex County (Virg.) | 
is faid, he iad a brother living ing 
near Boffon. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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i IN our next, we fhall affix a Plate of the celebrated new maachitte, cilld 
the PzaretTuat Loc, invented by Mr. Gould, an American,——calculatedy 


keep a fhip’s time and diftance. 


In our next Number, we fhallinfert the firft part of z Novel, copied frim 
Nature, called, The Curate of Elonwood: written by ANTUONY Pasaquin. 
The Hermit of Virginia will be continued in our fiext. 


The Lines from Cambridge, on the Firft of April, are neatly written ; bot w 
think the application to a certain perfon too fevere: we cafinot be inducedis 
believe, that folly is in fo much requefl as A.B C imagines. 

The Anecdote from Salem, dated Old Times, is not of much moment, in tht 
enlightened days: we do not precifely know when the laft of the wizard: « 
pired, if any were theré; but we are perfectly aflured of the exiftence of witin, 
at this moment: 

The Obfervations on Free- Mafonry are made up of common-place matter, aul 
inadmiffible : that noble order is not to be fhaken by fuch a puerile affailant. 

If Philander is in love, we pity him, and with him as much relief as the 
ture of the cafe will admit: but we do not think it would be diferéet, to by 
his amorous ditties before our readers. 

The Second Number of the Fafbionable Review is in contemplation :—The Mut, 
anxious to appear in public, but ftill more anxious to appear in the charmsd 
novelty, like many of her fex, is waiting for the cue of fafhion from the fpriig 
arrivals. Unemployed by the fair patronefs, the Milliner is fharpening tht 
fhears, and the Bard his pen, to furnith fomething new for their refpedtive «i! 
tomers. | CRITON. | 

Some of our Patrons have expreffed a defire to have the Contents of thi | 
work inferted in the body of the Magazine; but they will pleafe to recolleé, 
that the Contents will be comprifed in a complete Index, at the end of ev 
volume. 

e*. We have thought it proper, on mature confideration, to requeft the pi 
ment, for this Magazine,'every four menths, which will make the fum requ’ 
od, precilely One Dollar. 
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